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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The very interesting Memoir of Dr. Dwight, which appears in the pre- 
sent number, was offered to us some time ago; but it was declined in con- 
sequeice of the promise of a communication on the same subject, from 
another gentleman to whom a previous application had been made. After 
a long delay, we are obliged to conclude that other avocations will prevent 
the execution of what was intended for us. We have, therefore, deter- 
mined to preserve in our pages, anarticle,* in which the author seems to 
have gratified the emotions of friendship and admiration, without any vio- 
lation of truth. May we add that communications from this writer, will be 
very welcome at all times? 


Many poetical favours are omitted this month, in order that Mr. 
Moore’s Persian tale might be inserted entire. If poetry be as a splendid 
orator jefined it, the art of substantiating shadows and of lending existence 
to nothing, who can dispute the claims of our modern bard, to the exalled 
title! 


The editor acknowledges his obligations to a friend who favoured him with 
certain ‘* Recollections.” The subject of this communication has however, 
been amply treated in our Journal; and it is respec tfully suggested that a 
further prosecution of the design, while it could do no evood, might revive 
recollections of a nature, very different from those which are so laudably 
cherished by our correspondent. Our pledge to the public and our pri- 
vate feelings, combine to exclude such discussions from these pages. They 
place us, enter sacrum saxumque; or, as the old saying runs—between the 
Devil and the Dead sea. 


Investigator should have drawn a lesson from our silence. We were 
completely gavelled in his first essay, and shrink from a second adventure. 


| would sooner 
Keep fleas within a circle, and be accomptant 
A thousand year, which of’em, and how far, 
Out- leap’ d the other, 
than endure such writing. 


** GENTLEMEN, Who are willing to cherish aliterary journal, but who. 
distant from Philadelphia, and occ upied with higher cares, forget, or pro- 
crastinate our trifling claims, are respectfully ‘reminded, that the great 
expense of this establishment requires a strict punctuality of payment.— 
Remote subscribers are requested to correspond with the publisher, and let 
the topics be cas and increasing patronage. A literary paper, with- 
out the gainful aid of advertisements, relies for its support upon distant 
subscribers, a general circulation, and regular receipts. Our patrons will 
please to re fleet that, in a few weeks, we shall begin another round of 
annual toil, and must pledge ourselves, not only for an assiduous employ 
ment of time in_ this literary enterprize, but for a very heavy expense in 
the execution of it. PAYMENT in ADVANCE was the original stipulation of 
Mr. O_pscnoor in the year 1800, when this journal commenced, and he 
hopes it will not be forgotten. 


** Those who do not wish the Port Folio to be sent to them next year, 
must apprize the publisher of their determination before Christmas; other- 
wise it will be transmitted as usual. 


* From the Connecticut Journal. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 


And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE REV. TIMOTHY 
DWIGHT, 8S. T. D. L L. D. 


Ture strong feelings excited throughout the United States, by 
the death of President Dwight, evince the high estimation in 
which he was held by his countrymen. Rarely have they united 
so generallv, and with so strong manifestations of sympathy, in de- 
ploring the loss of an individual: rarely has an individual been re- 
moved from a station of greater usefulness. 

Although a sketch of his life and character has been ably ex- 
hibited, both by the divine who addressed the assembly, that met 
to weep over his ashes, and by the orator who pronounced his Eu- 
logy tothe Academic body; yet the writer has waited long, with 
the hope that some abler hand than his own, would furnish a 
sketch adapted to the columns of a public paper. While the 
feelings of so many are awakened by this mournful event, it is 
hoped that the delay of others will excuse him for undertaking, 
with abilities so unequal to the subject, to supply a Memoir of 
this great and good man. 
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Timoruy Dwicur was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in 1752. He was the eldest son of Timothy Dwight, Esquire, a 
man distinguished for his piety, as along line of venerable ances- 
tors had been before him. His mother was daughter of the great 
President Edwards, and she is said to have inherited a large por- 
tion of the uncommon powers of her father. ‘To teach the young 
idea how to shoot,’ was a task which she executed with uncom- 
mon care and delight; and itis not improbable that a mother so 
able and vigilant, contributed much to bring to early maturity 
those powers, which were destined to shine with so resplendent 
a lustre. 

He entered Yale College atthe early age of thirteen. His tu- 
tor was the Honourable Stephen Mix Mitchell, late chief judge 
of the superior court of Connecticut. It is said that young 
Dwight, while he exhibited the lineaments of a very uncommon 
character, alarmed the fears of his instructer, lest his ardent mind 
and impetuous feelings, should receive a wrong bias, and prove 
his ruin. At this important period, that gentleman is said to have 
set before him, ina plain and affectionate manner, the capacity of 


his mind, and to have directed his aspiring views to the lofty emi- 
nence of learning and virtue, which he was capable of attaining. 
To the abilities and fidelity of this excellent instructer, Doctor 
Dwight ever expressed himself under the strongest obligations, 
and ascribed in a.great measure to his influence, the bent of his 
mind, and the formation of his character. He left college in 


1769, with a very high reputation for classical attainments. 

Two years afterwards, at the age of nineteen, he returned to the 
same place and entered onthe office of Tutor. In this station, 
few if any ever surpassed him in abilities, either for government 
or instruction. Youthful as he was, he was regarded with the 
utmost deference by all the students; and by his own class in par- 
ticular, he was eminently beloved and admired. The opportuni- 
ties which this situation afforded for the cultivation of polite lite- 
rature, weremot neglected. Indeed, that period was to our coun- 
try anew *era in-the department of letters and taste. The pre- 


* Professor Silliman’s Funeral Oration; towhich excellent performance, 
the writer has been much indebted in delineating this imperfect sketch. 
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judices that were current against the studies of rhetoric and bel- 
les letters, even at our most distinguished Universities, were dis- 
regarded, and Dwight, Trumbull, Humphreys and Barlow, rose 
all at once, a new constellation, to cheer and adorn their native 
skies. "When the subject of our remarks took his Master’s de- 
gree, atthe age oftwenty, he pronounced at the public Com- 
mencement, an Oration, on the History, Eloquence and Poetry 
of the Scriptures. It was received with great- applause, and 
speedily published; and it remains a monument of the valuable 
acquisitions which he had already made, the maturity of his judg- 
ment, and the correctness of his taste. It proves also the early 
formation of the style which he carried through life. Soon after 
he entered onthe office of tutor, he commenced the poem which 
he afterwards published under the title of “ The Conquest of Ca- 
naan.’ ‘his occupied a considerable portion of his leisure hours 
during the six years he remained at College. 

[t appears that he had directed his views towards the profession 
of law. Had he fulfilled these intentions, there can be little doubt 
that his extraordinary powers of gaining influence in popular as- 
semblies, would have conducted him to the highest eminence in a 
political career. But Providence had destined him for a sphere 
of action, which, if less alluring to ambition and avarice, was pro- 
bably far more useful to mankind. In his twenty-third year, he 
made a public profession of religion, and soon after commenced 
the preaching of the gospel. 

The immoralities and vices incident to a state of internal war 
began, at this time to display themselves in alarming features. 
At this period it was his lot, not only to be consecrated to the de- 
fence of religion and virtue, but to be transferred to the very scene 
of danger. He entered the army in 1777, as chaplain in the bri- 
gade of General Parsons. The opportunity which was here offered 
for the promotion of the great ends of his office, was duly impro- 
ved. Mr. Dwight spent much time in instructing the soldiers 
more than was required by his specified duties; and many who 
knew him at this commencement of his ministerial functions, are 
ready to testify to the fidelity with which he discharged them, and 
tothe respect and affection with which he was regarded. Ad- 
mitted also to a near intimacy with the Father of his Country, 
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and witnessing the glorious struggle for Independence, he felt 
ali the fire of patriotism, and, employed, in aid of the great cause 
the martial song as weilas the fervent prayer. It was his talent, 
ina peculiar degree, to draw instruction from every new situation 
of life; and those who have been his pupils will remember, how 
often he dispensed the lessons of wisdom, which he had perma- 
nently treasured up during the year that he had spent in the 
army. 

The melancholy tidings of his father’s death, summoned him 
home to aid a widowed mother in the education of a young and 
numerous family. A new theatre now opened itself for the dis- 
play of his virtues; and ifthe brilliant portrait of his public life 
exhibits this good man in more shining colours, none presents him 
in a more interesting light, than that which shows the dutiful son 
and affectionate brother, bursting the charms of ambition, and 
retiring to the vale of private life, to alleviate a mother’s cares, 
and to watch over the tender years of fatherless brothers and sis- 
ters. But hisusefulness was not confined to the discharge of 
these offices of filial duty, and fraternal tenderness. He com- 
menced a grammar school, which he taught with his usual cele- 
brity, and preached every sabbath in one of the adjoining towns. 

While residing at Northampton, he was twice elected a Repre- 
sentative from that town to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
We have before alluded to his peculiar qualifications for shining 
in popular assemblies. These occasions developed those pow- 
ers, and brought into action all that ardour of soul, that firmness 
of principle, that dignity of address, and that force of language 
which euabled him to delight, astonish, and carry captive a legis- 
lative body. 

In 1783, when the situation of his mother’s family rendered his 
presence no longer indispensable, an invitation from the people 
of Greenfield, in Connecticut, induced him to fix his residence, as 
their pastor, in that beautiful village. Here, among many other 
peculiar enjoyments, his taste for horticulture had ample gratifi- 
cation; and in a little time a garden bloomed around hin, filled 
with arich variety of plants and fruit trees, which were reared 
by his own hands. This delightful scenery added to the lustre of 
his name, and the charms of elegant literature, conferred on 
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€;reenfield Hilla splendour and beauty, which attracted, in great 
numbers, men of taste and letters, who resorted to this favourite 
retreat of the Muses, as ancient poets and sages to the groves of 
Academus. Here he opened a school, in which were taught the 
yarious branches of English and classical literature. It speedily 
acquired and uniformly maintained, a reputation probably unpa- 
ralleled by any similar institution im our country. The manner in 
which he discharged his pastoral office, will be estimated from 
observations to be made hereafter. 

At an early period of his residence at Greenfield, Dr. Dwight 
gave to the world The Conquest of Canaan.” At the close of 
the Revolutionary War, he had issued proposals for publishing the 
same work, and obtained a list of three thousand subscribers. But 
special reasons induced him to delay antil the period under 
review, when he had the work printed at his own risk.—The 
public patronage was notas great as had been anticipated, either 
because the voice of melody was drowned amid the tumults of 
political contests, or because the work itself did not satisfy pub- 
lic expectation. Itwas shortly after republished in England, 
where it was commended by some of the critics, and severely 
censured by others, though it was noticed with marked approba- 
tion by Darwin and Cowper. It would carry us beyond our limits 
to enter into a particular discussron of its merits. We shall only 
add that, in our opinion it contains many fine examples of beauty 
and sublimity, particularly with respect to objects presented to 
the eye; and that, ifit falls below Paradise Lost, it is still an ex- 
traordinary production for a youth of twenty-two. We cannot but 
coincide, however, with the opinion the author is said to have ex- 
pressed late in life, that “it was too great an undertaking for 
inexperienced years.’’ After an interval of nine years, the Con- 
quest of Canaan was followed by a poem written ina more familiar 
style, which he named, after his beautiful residence, “ Greenfield 
Hill.’ Concerning this work, we have only room to say, briefly; 
that it contains much fine description, some striking delineations 
of life and manners, and many excellent moral precepts. 

It will be the part of his biographer to paint the various inter- 
esting scenes which Dr. Dwight, after his removal from this 
delightful village, ever associated with the name of Greenfield 
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Hill. But we profess only to give a brief outline, and hasten to 


attend him to that high and responsible station in which he found 
an ample theatre for the display of his vast powers, attained the 


summut of his usefulness, and closed his mortal career. Dr. 


Dwight was now in the meridian of life. 


The extensiveness ot 


his acquisitions, the weight of his character, his well known talents 


for educating youth, and the celebrity of his name, combined to 


fix on him, with one consent, the public eye, to supply the vacancy 


occasioned at Yale College, by the lamented death of the Reverend 


President Stiles. 


To this station he was transferred in 1795. 


As was universally anticipated, the Institution fose immediately 


to a degree of reputation quite unprecedented in former times. 


He altered so far as he thought necessary, and consistent with 


prudence, the whole tone of government. 


It was his aim to found 


it on the basis of affection—a source of influence which he deem- 


ed more consonant with the pursuits of learning and virtue, more 


salutary in its effects on the youthful disposition, and more effec- 


tual to the promotion of its object, than that distance of deport- 


ment, and severity of treatment which academical usages had 


previously sanctioned. How well he succeeded, the uninterrupt- 


ed tranquillity of his administration during a period of twenty-one 


years, the numbers he was instrumental in reclaiming from vice, 


and the indelible rmmpressions that are still left on the minds of 


hundreds of his pupiis, testify in a manner which no words can 


express. 


But from the commencement of his Presidency, Dr.. Dwight 


had great difficulties to contend with. 


The funds of the College 


were small, and the views of the public were not sufficiently 


elevated to correspond with his own, or to second his exertions. 


He succeeded however, after many fruitless trials, in procuring 


means to extend the library and philosophical apparatus, and to 


establish two new professorships, one of Chemistry and Mineral- 


ogy, the other of Languages and Ecclesiastical History. 


Beside 


the advantages accruing from these new sources, the whole tone 
of education, has been, under his direction, greatiy elevated; the 
sciences have been studied more systematically and extensively, 


the ancient classics have been perused more thoroughly, and rhe- 
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toric and polite literature have imparted to the academical 
course, accomplishments unknown to former times. 

As a relaxation from the arduous duties of the presidency, Dr. 
Dwight spent many of his vacations in making repeated tours 
through New-England and New-York. The peculiar interest he 
felt in the labours of the husbandman,—his taste for mingling in 
the active scenes of life,—his desire to know the world from ob- 
servation as wellas from books,—his extensive acquaintance with 
the most intelligent part of the community,—and his uncommon 
qualifications for enjoying social happiness, conspired to render 
these excursions peculiarly salutary, profitable and delightful. 
He looked at nature also with the eye of a poet, a_ philosopher, 
and a Christian. The majestic mountain and roaring cataract, 
the morning twilight and evening cloud, the shady grove and 
‘ flowery meadow, were objects which raised his soul to ecstasy, or 
filled him with ever new delight. Nor were his views of nature 
limited to scenes of beauty and grandeur; he loved also to mark 
the laws that regulate the various works of God, from the minu- 
test insect to the starry heavens. In them all, he saw proofs of 
His existence, power, and wisdom; and, with grateful praise 
recognised His goodness in the morning sun and falling shower 
and springing herb. 

With such qualifications and such opportunities, it is difficult 
to conceive how he could have possessed more advantages for 
making a delineation of the regions through which he passed; and 
it gives us peculiar pleasure to reflect that what he could perform 
so well, he has actually done. A copious journal of these travels 
was just completed, which will soon be given probably to the 
public. 2 

Advancing in this happy and useful career, he seemed like the 
sun, rolling indeed in his western orbit, but still with undimin- 
ished brightness, and far from “the dark mountains.” The uncom- 
mon vigour of his constitution, the salutary habits of living which 
he had established, and his exemption from the least mark of 
the infirmities of old age, seemed to furnish a strong security 
that he would long be continued in his important station, a bles- 
sing to his country and the world. But God, who‘ seeth not as 
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man seeth,’ hath shown, how vain is our trust when we forget, 
that diseases and death await His holy pleasure. 

Nearly two years have now elapsed since the disease first made 
its appearance, which terminated his life. He was immediately 
impressed with a sense of his danger, and apparently looked for- 
ward to a speedy dissolution, or to a long period of hopeless 
anguish. We must leave to his biographer to trace its progress, 
and to describe the alternations of fear and hope that for a long 
time alarmed or animated his friends. 

From the late public Commencement until his death, he was 
affected with severe pain, which, for the last six weeks of hislife, 
confined him tothe house. He continued, however, writing a 
number of Theological Dissertations, which he had long had in 
view, and completed a Poem, which served to divert him from 
those sufferings that unfitted him for severer studies. He alse’ 
heard the recitations of a Theological class, once a-week during 
his confinement. They recited, forthe last time, a week before 
his death. One of their number read a dissertation on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Although, when the discussion commenced, 
the President seemed exhausted with pain, and hardly able to 
speak, yetas it procecded, all present were astonished to see him 
kindle, forget his agony, and carry on an argument of great length, 
in an animated strain of eloquence. 


[Ha tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis vox et oratio. 


Monday and Tuesday, he employed his amanuensis in writing 
several letters in answer to communications respecting the death 
of President Backus. It is worthy of remark, that these 
were his last compositions. ‘Tuesday afternoon he sewed the 
leaves of a manuscript, which completed his Theological Disser- 
tations, (a work in which he had been engaged for several months, } 
and observed to his family, as he laid it down, “I have now 
finished.” 

Wednesday morning soon after he rose, he was seized with a 
tremor, which severely shook his whole frame. It was no new 
disease that produced this sudden change; but his constitution, 
unable longer to sustain the load of anguish which pressed upon 
it, broke all at once, and was born away, like a mighty mound that 
had tong withstood the gathering flood. During the remainder of 
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his life, his mind was either so much occupied by intense suffer- 
ing, or clouded by approaching delirium, that we are to learn his 
death-bed views, not from the closing scene, but from a most 
interesting discourse which he preached last summer, on his 
recovery from an attack, which threatened his life with immediate 
extinction. Thursday was a day of extremedistress. Friday, his 
pains were considerably allayed; a circumstance which increased 
the apprehension of his friends, but diminished his own. At 3 
o’clock, Saturday morning, his eyes were sealed in death, 

The panegyric that is vainly wasted to dignify and exalt an 
unworthy name, is only the breath of some partial friend, or wel- 
come dissembler, and never transcends his native hills; but when 
the same note returns from the north, and is re-echoed from the 
distant regions of the south,* surely this is the voice of well earn- 
ed praise. 

In approaching this great character, I feel like the traveller, 
who draws near to some stupendoustemple or palace, whose lofti- 
ness makes him giddy, and whose amplitude bewilders. He would 
fain convey the image to his friend, wide, towering and splendid, 
as he beheld it; but where shall he begin the description—where 
shall he end it? Elevated as he may feel by the magnificence of 
his theme, and warmed as he may be by the glowing image 
stamped on his mind, yet at last he leaves the picture in despair, 
conscious that many a column is wanting that nobly supported the 
original, and many an arch that contributed to its grandeur. 

But how mutilated soever may appear the character we are 
contemplating, when the several parts are detached from the 
fabric in which they were united in so much harmony, still I 
should be conscious of executing no unwelcome task, should I be 
successful in exhibiting each of these in its own proper dimen- 
sions. 

With a mind ,of vast capacity, President Dwight grasped at uni- 
versal knowledge. At an early age he had entered, with great 


* Had the Eulogy, which appeared in the Charleston Times, earlier met 
the eye of the writer, such is his opinion of its merits, that it would probably 
have deterred him from the subsequent part of his undertaking. He 
thought indeed of omitting what remains; but he has at length consented, 
with some reluctance, to insert the whole. 
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avidity, the field of literary criticism and mathematical science; 
but he was soon arrested by a weakness of the eyes, from which 
he never recovered. For the greater part of his life, he was able 
neither to read nor write. In ancient learning therefore, he was 
not as great a proficient as Bentley, nor in science, as profound as 
Horsley. He was more like Bacon and Boyle; being distinguished 
for the same originality, the same thirst for knowledge, and the 
same partiality for inductive philosophy. No one who knew him, 
would hesitate to ascribe to him very superior intellectual facul- 
ties; yet it was hisown opinion, that whatever success he had 
exhibted in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the power of 
communicating it to others, was owing chiefly to the exact me- 
thod to which he had trained his understanding, and in which he 
had arranged all his ideas. To such perfection had he carried 
this art, that his mind resembled anample and well regulated 
storehouse of various wares, so well assorted, and so systematically 
arranged, that the owner would lay his hand immediately on any 
article that might be inquired for. He availed himself ina won- 
derful degree of the advantages, which so perfect an arrangement 
was fitted to confer. A few moments of reflection would enable 
him to place in their proper cells, along with kindred articles, 
the acquisitions of a single day, asthe printer, with surprising 
dexterity, restores his types to their several compartments.— 
Such skill in laying up his ideas, was attended with a correspond- 
ing facility in bringing them out again, whenever it was neces- 
sary to use them. [Tew men, I believe, ever had their acquisi- 
tions socompletely at command, or could so readily bring them 
to illustrate a subject indebate. His memory was either remark- 
ably retentive by nature, or had become so by art. It wasstored 
with a prodigious variety of numbers, though it was in the power 
of retaining numbers, that Dr. Dwight considered it most defec- 
tive. He has been heard to say, that he formerly made repeated 
efforts to remember a certain point of latitude, but was finally 
unsuccessful. His own thoughts, however, he could remember 
with the greatest ease and exactness, even to a distant period; a 
proof of the distinctness and force with which they were conceived. 
lacts also he collected with great assiduity, arranged with minute 
care, and retained with unfailing certainty. 
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But it will be useful to contemplate this great man in the se- 
veral spheres in which his talents were developed, in order to 
form a fair estimate of their magnitude and variety. 

As an instructer, such were his merits, that we can hardly 
believe that he was ever excelled by any who have gone before 
him. Where, among all the records of the many great and good, 
who have devoted themselves to the same dignified employment, 
can a man be found, who united in his own person a more wone 
derful assemblage of those qualities which fit one for forming 
the characters of youth? Who has ever united in a higher degree, 
the dignity that commands respect, the accuracy that inspires 
confidence, the ardour that kindles animation, the kindness that 
wins affection, and has been able at the same time, to exhibit be- 
fore his pupils the fruits of long and profound research, of an 
extensive and profitable intercourse with the world, and of great 
experience in the business of instruction? These powers, rare 
as they may seem in the same individual, are still but a part of 
those which so eminently qualified President Dwight for the 
station he filled. He taught much also by example. He ex- 
hibited a vast memory, and showed the pupil how it might be 
acquired. He urged the importance of observing and retaining 
facts, explained the principles of association, and the various arts 
which would contribute to fix them in the mind, and also dise 
played in his various reasoning's and illustrations, both the effi- 
cacy of his rules, and the utility of the practice which he so 
earnestly recommended. If he insisted on the importance of 
thinking in a train, and of adhering to an exact method in the 
arrangement of one’s acquisitions, and in communicating his 
thoughts to others; the value of these directions he proved by 
the readiness with which he assembled his own thoughts to elu- 
cidate a point in discussion, and the clearness with which he un- 
folded them. 

In his deportment towards the students, so well did he main- 
tain the post of real dignity, that while the most timid approach- 
ed him with confidence, the boldest were awed into profound 
respect. His feelings towards them all were truly parental. 
His counsels, his warnings, his solicitude, his sympathy, were 
entirely in unison with such feelings. The student who uniform- 
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ly merited approbation, was encouraged by his smiles; he who 
had only been surprised into some unaccustomed neglect or vio- 
lation of duty, was reclaimed in a gentle and persuasive tone; but 
the incorrigible offender trembled at his voice. 

If President Dwight has gained greater celebrity as an In- 
structer than as a Divine, it is because those talents which shone 
in the former sphere, are more rare than those which attach to 
eminence in theology. Amid cares so various, and with literary 
objects before him so attractive in their nature, and so alluring 
to ambition, it might be suspected, that he would be diverted 
from the studies of his sacred office. So far, however, was this 
from the truth, that theology was the one great subject that 
filled his mind, and constituted the business of his life. Provi- 
dence had destined him to come upon the stage, when infidelity 
had already erected a standard, and was enticing, in rapid suc- 
cession, the fashionable, and the philosophic, the wavering vete- 
ran, and the adventurous youth. For many following years, the 
evil genius, animated by a vast succession of numbers; and aided 
by a universal spirit of innovation, which had been engendered 
by many political vicissitudes, stalked through our land, threat- 
ening to erase every vestige of Christianity. Ata crisis so por- 
tentous, the divine, whose character we are contemplating, re- 
mained not an idle spectator. He surveyed the bulwarks of 
Christianity; he rallied the slumbering soldiers of the cross; 
and clad in impenetrable armour, he led the way to the field of 
combat. The enemy, so feeble were his weapons, spent them 
idly on the victors, deserted the ground, and returned no more. 
Our champion was now ready to thwart the covert attacks ‘of 
infidelity, by showing that religion was not invested with gloom, 
but arrayed in majesty and loveliness. He dispelled the delusion 
that blinded men of taste, by exhibiting the narrow views of in- 
fidelity, and the lofty and ennobling ideas that characterise the 
very genius of Christianity. He broke the charms which infidels, 
by the splendour of talents, had thrown around them, by display- 
ing in glowing, but real colours, the fatal tendency of their prin- 
ciples, and the deformity of their lives. 

But his thoughts were not all expended in establishing the 
evidences of his faith, and defending it against the assaults of its 
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enemies. Accustomed for many years to direct the studies, and 
hear the recitations of students in theology, he became familiar 
with the various difficulties that lie in their way. By extensive 
reading, with the aid of a very retentive memory, he had made 
himself acquainted with the different views of theologians; and 
by the daily and attentive perusal of the Holy Scriptures, he had 
imbibed truth at the fountain. Thus furnished, after many years 
of reflection, he matured in one hundred and seventy-three dis- 
courses, a system of theology, probably more copious and more 
replete with instruction, than any which the present age has seen. 

His manner of preaching was distinct, forcible, and free from 
any appearance of affectation, either in action or utterance. It 
will not be difficult to discriminate the peculiar features of his 
pulpit eloguence. His voice was unusually heavy and sonorous. 
Its inflexions were highly musical and agreeable, but limited to 
a comparatively small number. A _ very strong and frequent 
emphasis, though it imparted dignity, conspired with some uni- 
formity of tones, occasionally to tire the ear, and to lull attention. 
When every thing is emphatic and elevated, it is not easy to 
surprise by those sudden flashes, “ which, like heaven’s artillery, 
dazzle while they strike” At times, however, President Dwight 
rose to an almost unequalled height, and exhibited the finest ex- 
amples of oratory. Whenever his soul was filled with peculiar 
transport, as in contemplating the capacities and employments of 
the holy angels, and glorified saints, his eloquence resembled a 
mighty stream, flowing majestically through meadows of living 
verdure, or groves of spices and golden fruits; whenever he was 
roused by viewing the awful nature and consequences of the in- 
fidel philosophy, it resembled the same stream, augmented to a 
mighty flood, and hurrying its way onward in an overwhelming 
torrent. 

We purposed here to descant on the fidelity with which Dr. 
Dwight discharged the duties of the pastoral office;—on his sym- 
pathy for the afflicted, which often denied him utterance;—on 
the zeal with which he promoted works of benevolence;—on the 
fervency of his prayers at the sacramental table, by the bed of 
sickness, and in the court of justice: but, borne along in a delight- 
ful current, we have already been carried far beyond our limits. 
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It only remains, therefore, to attend him into the retirement of 
private life, and to take a transient view of him in his various 
social and domestic relations. 

The transition from the writings of authors, who are distin- 
guished for the excellency of their moral and religious instruc- 
tions, to their private fire-sides, is compared, in the eloquent 
Rambler, to our entrance into a large city after a distant pros- 
pect: “ Remotely we see nothing but spires of temples, and tur- 
rets of palaces, and imagine it the residence of splendour, gran- 
deur, and magnificence; but when we have passed the gates, we 
find it perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced with despica- 
ble cottages, embarrassed with obstructions, and clouded with 
smoke.” A disappointment like this, is often felt on our intro- 
duction to men who have attained eminence for talents and piety. 
By habits of seclusion and abstraction, they have perhaps lost the 
ability to mingle with interest in the concerns of the passing day. 
It was not so with President Dwight. In his manners he was 
in the highest degree dignified, affable, and polite. Like John- 
son, he shone, innoplace, with more distinguished splendour, than 
in the circle of the friends he loved, when the glow of animation 
lighted up his countenance, and a perpetual stream of knowledge 
and wisdom flowed from his lips. As his had been a life of ob- 
servation and reflection rather than of secluded study, his acqui- 
sitions were all practical, they were all at hand, ready to enrich 
and adorn his conversation. In Theology and Ethics, in Natural 
Philosophy and Geography, in History and Statictics, in Poetry 
and Philology, in Husbandry and Domestic Economy, his trea- 
sures were equally inexhaustible. Interesting narration, vivid 
description, and sallies of humour; anecdotes of the just, the 
good, the generous, the brave, the eccentric: these all were 
blended in fine proportions to form the bright and varied tissue 
of his discourse. Alive to all the sympathies of friendship, faith- 
ful to its claims, and sedulous in performing its duties, he was 
beloved by many from early life, with whom he entered on the 
stage, and whom, as Shakspeare says, he “ grappled to his soul 
with hooks of steel.” It is no small proof of his uncommon 
amiableness, that all who gained the most intimate access to him, 
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whether associates, or pupils, or amanuenses, admired, revered, 
and loved him most. | 
No love of study and abstraction, ever detached him long from 


his family, or prevented his taking the deepest interest in their : 


welfare. The multiplicity of his engagements did not hinder 
his being to the partner of his bosom, with whom he had been 
united from early life, a tender and affectionate companion. His 
children approached him with reverence, but still with the ut- 
most freedom. They daily shared his conversation, and received 
his counsels. Nothing which promoted their enjoyment, or 
which gave them pain, was too minute to affect his feelings. 
His brothers and sisters also, and more reinote connexions, uni- 
formly received the proofs and benefits of his strong attachment. 
Indeed the meanest domestic in his household, regarded him 
with an attachment almost filial, and received a correspondent 
return from his feeling and benevolent heart. 

After a rehearsal of so many virtues, the reader may demand, 
what faults must be named, to shade this outline, to make it a 
picture of real life. 

The imperfections of President Dwight were chiefly such as 
arose from that peculiar ardour of temper, which also imparted a 
mighty activity to his virtues. In his own view they were so 
heinous, that he has often been heard, in the confidence of friend- 
ship, to deplore them with tears. But he tried his own heart 
by a perfect law. To others, who compared him with his fellow 
men, they appeared in a different light. Even to the eye of pre- 
judice, they were neither numerous, nor heinous. ‘To the eye 
of friendship, they were hidden beneath his virtues, like the 
shades that are dimly descried beneath the brightness of the 
moon, shining with full orb in a cloudless sky. 

Hard indeed is it for those who have long enjoyed his friend- 
ship, and listened to his counsels, to realize that those lips, on 
which dwelt, the law of kindness, are closed in long silence: that 
that tongue of eloquence is mute—that eye of fire quenched, to 
beam no more C. 
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370 
SOME ACCOUNT OF READING, IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO VHE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO 
Reading, August, 1817. 


Woven takes a ramble round the borough of Reading, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, must be delighted with its situation, and 
the richness of the surrounding hills and country, all within a 
bird’s eye view. 

Its population, I believe, is upwards of 5000. The river 
Schuylkill runs north to south east, at the end of the town, where 
there has lately been erected a very handsome bridge upwards of 
six hundred feet long. On this river, in and about the neighbour- 
hood of Reading, are several mill-dams,and many valuable seats 
for mills, and other water-works. It is well known that the 
Schuylkill river affords abundant of water-powers for mills, manu- 
factories, and other purposes. -Some few miles up this river, in 
the vicinity of Orwigsburg, are abundance of coal-pits in full 
work, which supply Keading. The families now commonly use 
the coal, and to such an extent within the last ‘wo years, as to 
reduce the price of wood two dollars inthe cord. The coal is fit 
for burning bricks and lime, and is used by several malsters and 
brewers. Ten bushels of the coal (at 80 lbs. to the bushel) give as 
much heat, and are equal in the consumption, to one cord of 


wood. 
The entrance into Reading from Philadelphia, is about a mile 


and a quarter long, ina gradual descent to the river; this is the 
main and largest street. There isa smaller one about the centre 
of the town, running north to south. In both of these streets, 


there are some very capital houses and spacious stores, some of 
which, I understand, supply many towns and small stores, to an 
extent of about one hundred miles; and although there is this con- 
siderable business and traffic carried on in Reading, still it possesses 
more commanding advantages for a considerable increase, on 
account of the river, which shortly will be navigable to a great 
extent; as also the turnpike roads, which lead to most of the capi- 
tal places in the state. Indeed, from the great spirit and enter- 
prise of its inhabitants and neighbourhood, who in general are very 
wealthy, the borough of Reading, I have no doubt, must ina very 
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‘ew years, bid fair to be a great market for trade and commerce, 
and must become a splendid place. Most of the capital houses, 
and those now building, are of brick; some of them are very costly, 
and,in a good and elegant style of architecture. Here are two 
banks in good repute. 

The public buildings, containing the law offices, are of mo- 
dern date, and are of brick. The court-house spacious, with vari- 
ous rooms, and apartments in the upper story; is situated in the 
centre of the town. On each side, east and west, are market- 
houses well supplied with the best of meat, vegetables, &c. and 
in great abundance. There are several churches and places of 
worship, vizi—Lutheran, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and 
Quakers; but itis to be regretted that they have no steeples, which 
certainly gives great beauty to a town, as well as dignity to the 
picture. Here let me notice the city of Philadelphia; why not 
adorn that city with such innocent and almost universal embel- 
lishment as a lofty spire toa church? In my opinion it not only 
gives beauty to the sight, but also has some moral influence upon 
the heart. 

I should have noticed,that there are several other streets 
beside the two former, but they are of less importance. ‘The 
town is built chiefly on an inclined plain, which makes it peculiarly 
healthy, as on every shower, all the filth that might be in the 
streets, and foot pavements, are immediately washed and carried 
off into the river. 

I had frequently heard, before I came to reside here, that the 
town of Reading was a charming healthy spot, and much noticed 
fur the salubrity of its air; but I had no idea of its being so pictu- 
resque and beautiful; in truth, it was far beyond my expectation. 
The neighbouring grounds and pleasant walks, are a charming 
retreat for an evening ramble, and are very deservedly, much 
frequented by its inhabitants. The scenery around the town ap- 
pears quite a terrestrial Paradise. The views are enchanting. 
I particularly noticed one from the south mountain, about a mile 
from the town—-the meandering river Schuylkill, winding 
round its base. The view from the side of this hill towards the 
west and north is beautiful. ‘The valley for many miles in extent, 

is charmingly variegated; and the windings of the river, all form 
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together, such an assemblage of noble scenery, as the eye rarely 
encounters; andthe whole mostly encircled with distant mouo- 
tains, the sides of which are well clothed with foliage from the 
forest and other trees; and the grounds all in a state of high cul- 
tivation. The windings of the fine river, with the boats and other 
craft frequently passing to and fro—the town and its elevated 
public buildings, all conspire to form the most agreeable and pic- 
turesque scenery that can well be imagined; in short, from this 
spot, and many others about the town, one notices the surround- 
ing country so delightfully variegated and bold, as must ever be 
desirable for a painter to exercise his talents, as the boast of 
every species of scenery necessary to markthe sublimest subjects 
in nature. The variety of tints, and bold effects of the hills and 
mountains, area school for the first landscape painter in this, or 
any other country. ’ 

I should also notice, that the town and its environs are fortu- 
nate in the possession of three very essential particulars conducive 
to the health and happiness of man, namely:—the extreme beau- 
ty of the situation—the salubrity and clearness of its general 
atmosphere, and the excellence of its waters. 

Yours, &c. 
Epwarp Barner 





— 


NARRATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF MR. KING FROM 
THE BRITISH. 


Own the late visit of the President to the Independence 74, 
com. Bainbridge, with that attention to the interests of those un- 
der his command which so strongly characterises him, on pre- 
senting his officers, detained acting midshipman King, while he 
mentioned his escape alone in an open boat from Bermuda. 
The following is the statement in the words of midshipman King 
himself. 

“[ was taken inthe U.S. brig Vixen, on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1812, by his Britannic Majesty’s ship Southampton, com- 
manded by Sir James Yeo. The Vixen and Southampton were 
wrecked on the 27th of November, on Little Island, one of the 
Bahamas. We were taken off Little Island, by his Majesty’s 
brig Rhodian, and taken to Jamaica, where we were kept pris- 
eners until the 3rd of April, 1813, when a part of the Vixen’s 
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crew were paroled, myself among the number, and sent home in 
the Rebecca Syms, of Philadelphia. We entered the Delaware 
on the 2d of May, and were boarded by the Poictiers of 74 guns, 
commanded by Sir John P. Beresford, who ordered us to come 
to anchor, and took all the officers and men belonging to the 
Vixen on board the Poictiers, for the purpose of exchanging 
them for some of his crew, then prisoners at Philadelphia. ‘The 
officers and men were released on the 10th of May, with the 
exception of James Stephens, carpenter of the Vixen, and myself; 
whom Sir John thought proper to detain on the supposition of 
our being British subjects. The Poictiers sailed for Bermuda 
on the 12th, and arrived onthe 25th of May. Stephens and my- 
self were sent on board the guard-ship Ruby, of 64 guns, then 
commanded by com. Evans. The Ruby had a fine boat, which 
sailed remarkably fast. I mentioned to some of my companions 
in captivity, that we might venture to cross the guit in her with- 
out much danger, but could get none of them to join me, with 
the exception of a man by the name of John Black, who gave his 
assent, and gave his oath that he would join me in any scheme 
for our liberty. Thinking that I could put confidence in this 
man, I next day sold some shirts to some of the crew, and got 
one of the men belonging to the Ruby to buy me a pocket com- 
pass and four loaves of bread —Being 6 or 8 days without get- 
ting any chance to make my escape, and our mess being short 
of provisions, I gave two of my loaves to the mess. The 24th 
of July being very stormy, and continuing so during the night, I 
thought it would be the best opportunity I could get of going 
off with the boat, and accordingly watched for the favouring mo- 
ment. About 11 o’clock, P. M. a heavy squall of rain came on, 
and the sentry on the gang-way went under a shed that was built 
over the main hatchway, and the officer of the deck and quarter- 
master got under the forward part of the poop. Seeing the coast 
clear, I got my pocket compass and the remaining two loaves of 
bread, and called my companion. We got down on the lower 
deck, and unshipped one of the gratings of the lower deck port; 
I gave my bundle to my companion, and told him to remain there 
unul I could get the boat along side; I got out on the swinging 
boom and cut the painter and hauled the boat close in the side; 
but what was my astonishment when my companion, after hand- 
ing me the bundle, said he would not go! In vain did I state that 
we would have fair wind one half the way at least, owing to the 
trade winds prevailing in that latitude; he said it would be im- 
possible to cross the gulf in an open boat, and mentioned the 
Scantiness of our provisions; finding that I could not prevail on 
him to go, I shoved off, and let the boat drift astern of the ship. 
When about a hundred yards astern, they struck a bell, and the 
sentry cried all was well. I made sail as soon as possible, and 
at day light was 36 miles from the ship—On missing the boat 
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they sent several vessels in chase of me, as I have since been in- 
formed by one of the prisoners on board. 

I had several squalls between Bermuda and the gulf stream. 
I suffered a good deal for want of sleep, and did every thing | 
could think of to keep myself awake. My lips were parched 
with the sun; I used to irritate them with my fingers to try if 
the pain would keep me awake; but all proved ineffectual; | 
often got asleep, and sometimes when I awoke, would find the 
boat with her sails aback and steering a different course. After 
being out four days, I tried to steer by tying my hand to the 
tiller, which proved to be very useful to me the rest of the pas- 
sage. I suffered a good deal in the gulf, owing to the continual 
motion of the boat. I saw a brig, but thinking that she was an 
Englishman, I was fearful of approaching her. I made Cape 
Henry on the 2nd of August, about 4 P. M. and on approaching 
the light house, discovered the British fleet lying in Lynnhaven 
bay. I hauled to the southward, and beached the boat about 12 
o’clock at night, about 10 miles to the southward of the Cape. 
I unbent the boat’s jib, and carried it about a quarter of a mile 
from the boat, and went to sleep. I got up about sun-rise next 
morning, and got to Mr. Whitehouse’s dwelling, who treated me 
with every kindness that my situation required. I proceeded to 
Norfolk after remaining with Mr. Whitehouse two days, when I 
reported myself to capt. Cassin, who advanced me funds to go 
to Washington. I sold my boat for 30 dollars; the boat was 
about 22 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 3 deep, with a foresail, main- 
sail and jib—She was ballasted with fresh water in breakers.” 





ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SUMMERS 


Which are adapted to give activity to the infection or seeds of the 
Yellow Fever,inthe city of Philadelphia. 


Own the first day of August 1809, there was published in the 
American Daiiy Advertiser, and on the same day or within a few 
days after, in most of the other daily papers of this city, an account, 
which I had prepared, of the state of Farenheit’s ‘Thermometer 
takenin the shade at 3 P. M. during seventeen summers, 1795 to 
1809, both inclusive. I shall now republish that account, and 
subjoin a state of the same instrument from 1810 to 1817, so as 
to comprehend in all twenty-five summers, 1793 to 1817. The 
intent of this publication is to exhibit to public view the mean heat 
at 3 P.M. of each and every of those summer months, and to 
draw an inference from thence, that the Ye//ow “ever, being 2 
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native of hot climates, cannot probably prevail to any alarming 
extent here in any season, except the mean heat of the thermome- 
ter at that hour, during the summer, and especially during the 
two whole months of June and July shall be as high as seventy- 
nine degrees—if cooler, it will not spread, although some pas- 
sengers and their clothing and bedding may arrive here, bringing 
the disease or the infection with them; but in hotter seasons it 
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has prevailed and probably will again prevail more or less, and 
very much in proportion to the heat ofthe season. 

This is not an inquiry prompted by idle curiosity, but an at- 
tempt to establish a knowledge very important in its consequen- 
ces, not only to all our citizens concerned in naval or mercatile 
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business, but to the whole population of this city and liberties: 
because, if well founded, as I believe itto be, it will serve as a 


Ar . 


rule to point out to every citizen when there is, or is not danger 
to be apprehended; when it may be necessary, or not, to provide 
retreats in the country. If well understood and established to be 
a truth founded in experience, it may also tend to disembarrass 
the trade of this port, in some years, from detentions and quaran- 
, tines, when they are useless. 

By the following account of the mean heat at 3 P. M. of each 
month in the last twenty-five summers, it will appear evidently that 
the Yellow Fever has never within that period prevailed here at all, 
or sO as to occasion alarm, whenthe mean heat at that hour of all 
June and July had been lower than 79° only a very little in 1802; 
and that in every summer when it has been above 79° it has pre- 
vailed more or less, and the mortality has been regulated very 

, 2 much by the heat being higher or lower. In 1793 and 1798, 
which were the hottest summers in all the twenty-five years, it 
prevailed most, and was attended by the most extreme mortality. 
In 1797, 1799, 1803 and 1805, when lower degrees of heat pre- 
vailed, the mortality was less. Inallthe other years (except a small 
| mortality in 1802) when the mean heat of those two months was 
: below 79° at the hour mentioned, we have had no alarm of the 
Yellow Fever. 

I consider the two months of June and July as governing the 
summer season, insomuch that by the first day of August in any 
year, we may be pretty certain, whether we shall be afflicted with 
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Yellow Fever that year, or not, so that if we find the mean heat 
of the thermometer at 3 P. M. placed properly in the shade in a 
free current of air, at least 20 or 30 feet from any sunshine, and 
not exposed to the reflected heat of any building, to be below 79* 
we may rest easy, and conclude that we are not likely to be visited 
with that scourge during the summer or autumn then passing over 
our heads. 

In 1793 the mean heat of sune and July at 3 P. M. was 82 
degrees—in 1798 it was 80 degrees 6, both ef which indicated the 
calamity that followed; but August 1798 was so extremely hot, 
that it heightened the mortality, and made it nearly equal to what 
it was in 1793, when the two first summer months were hotter, 
but August not so hot asin 1798. The wetness or dryness of 
the summer may also have an effect, not yet well ascertained: it 
being remarkable that in 1805, when the mean heat of all June 
and July was 79 degrees and August 81 degrees 7, the two months 
of July and August were so very dry, that perhaps not so much 
as one quarter of an inch in depth, of rain fell till within three or 
four days of the end of the latter month, when it rained moderate- 
ly; this rain appeared sufficient, coming after the preceding heat, 
to give activity to the dormant infection of the Yellow Fever, 
which immediately afterwards broke out, more especially in 
southwark, where it was very mortal in allSeptember. The use 
of the Schuylkill water which is sak] to be much purer than the 
old pump water, may have had a very beneficial effect by way of 
prevention, within the last ten or twelve years; so may the regula- 
tions and care of the different boards of health, which to a certain 
degree should never be intermitted: still I am of opinion that the 
heat, not of a few days or weeks, but the mean heat ofthe summer 
season is the grand governing cause, under Providence, that ex- 
cites or depresses this alarming and dreadful scourge when it ap- 
pears in our city. 

Here follows the state of the thermometer in each month, of 


those twenty-five summersas above referred to. 
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yt | Great mortality of yellow fever in Phi- 
‘1793/79 784 382 [82 7/82 2 ; lad. 4000 5 fom +0 and Oct. 
- 1794175 6180 4|78 {81 7/79 2] No alarm of yellow fever here. 
Ty a 1795175 |82 2178 6180 3/79 2} Ditto—feverin N. Yorkand Norfolk. 
of 1796/76 5181 5179 {80 3|79 4| No alarm here. . 
. *1797I\79 |84 2181 6179 180 7| Yellow fever here---1250 died in3 mos. 
it "1798177 182 179 5186 5)81 8| Great yel. fev. here, 3500 died in3 mo. 
ie ‘1799177, {84 {80 5/82 [él Yellow fever here, 1000 died in 3 mos. 
1800175 178 [76 5)78 [77 No alarm here—fever in Baltimore. 
ns 1801/76 |go |78 [77 [77.7 S alarm here. ote ; 
) Yell er spread a little—perhaps 
ch ‘1802175 717g |76 3178 [77 2) eae died of it titties 
= "1803176 9181 8|79 3179 4179 3] Yellow fever here—slightly. 
e- 1804/71 178 {74 5175 |74 7] No ppm owe: , ' , 
Be Yel. fev. began about the 1st Sept. was 
it; SOEs BS) PO Bt Pe 7} bd, in Southwark little out of i 
rT; 1806178 1178 7/78 4}72 1}76 3) 
7 1807/71 6177 9\74 7/75 21/74 9 
1808/75 5/78 8/77 1/76 5/76 9] All these twelve years were cooler 
s€ 1809/73 7/75 174 4)76 7/75 1 than 79 degrees, on a mean of al) 
1e 1810174 2175 4/74 8/75 4/75 June and July, at 3 P. M. and 
1811/74 4/80 1|77 2\75 3/76 6 there was no alarm of yellow fever 
of 1812/73 8177 4|75 6)94 2/75 1 in Philadelphia, in any one of them, 
2. 1813175 3176 7/76 {177 3/76 4 I believe, or none that spread and 
: 1814/70 1175 2173 6|76 7/74 continued. 
im : 1815174 281 8/78 {77 3177 7 
ai 1816/72 5173 5173 176 5174 1 
mt 817\73 2\78 [75 6177 3\76 3} 
K- The state of the thermometer as above noted, have been taken 
D- irom 1793 to 1799, from the observations of David Rittenhouse, 
iisq. deceased, or some of his family, made at his place of resi- 
of dence, corner of Delaware Seventh and Mulberry streets; for the 


next fifteen years, chiefly by Dr. Samuel Duffield, deceased, in 
Chesnut near Front street, ina northern exposure, and since by 


myself in Delaware Eighth street, with an easterly exposure—all 


I believe tolerably correct—-Any man may keep such an ac- 


count for himself, and a thermometer of the price of five or six 
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dollars, will answer the same purpose as a more expensive ut 
strument. C. E. 
Sefitember 9th, 1817. 


Criticism.—Travels in Brazil. By Henry Koster. With a Map and 
Plan, and eight coloured Engravings. 4to. pp. 500. Price 2/. 10s. 
Longman & Co. 1816. Philadelphia, reprinted by Carey & Son.— 
From the Eclectic Review. 


NARRATIVES Of travels in distant parts of the world, come, 
in the present times, with a recommendation derived from the 
state of things nearer home. <A reflecting mind is quite sick at 
the recent history and actual condition of Europe. From ancient 
times this portion of the globe has been distinguished from the 
rest, as the peculiar scene of the unfolding and activity of human 
reason. For the greater part of two thousand years, the Chris- 
tian Religion, under one mede and another—but accompanied 
with the sacred documents adapted to exclude ali modes but the 
true—has been generally accepted and prevalent among its na- 
tions. During many generations, in the latter part of this long 
period, there has been a powerful excitement of mental energy 
in the pursuit of knowledge of all kinds; a various and wonderful 
fertility of literary productions; and a grand progress in sciences 
and arts. In several of the nations, and especially in our own, 
there has been an earnest speculation, accompanied with a mul- 
tiplicity of experiments, on every thing relating to the social 
economy, on the principles of morals, politics, and legislation. 
And what has been the result of all this, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth, and the beginning of the nineteenth century? It has been 
that, for a space of time nearly approaching the average term of 
human life, the ambitious and malignant passions have raged 
with an unparalleled intensity, through the civilized and Christian 
world, and deluged the wide field of Europe with blood. In con- 
tempt of all deprecation, remonstrance, prediction and experience 
of suffering, the fury for destruction has driven on, accompanied 
with, and stimulated by, all kinds of crimes, irreligion, and delu- 
sion; and at its suspension at length, by a peace without the spirit 
or expected benefits of peace, it has left the nations in a state of 
internal agitation, and poverty, and aggravated depravity, which 
depravity is punished by a continuance of despotism, the estab- 
lishments of superstition, and the omens of still more miseries to 
come. From sucha state of things it is some little relief to look 
away to those remote parts of the world, to which the narratives 
of travellers enable us to carry our imagination. 

Not, indeed, that those distant regions present to view scenes 
of innocence and feficity, on the great scale: travellers no longer 
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venture to offer pictures of society, in exception to the known 
morai condition of human hature. But we have the pleasure (for 
it is itself a pleasure) of going very far off; we are presented 
with novelties of modification; the evil may in some regions, be 
in less complicated and systematic forms; it may be less atro- 
cious in the sense that it does not prevail in defiance of dircct 
illuminations from heaven, and by perverting to its aid all the 
resources of knowiedge; anc, at any rate, the described aspects 
of physical Nature delight us by images of novelty, and often of 
beauty and sublimity. It may be, besides, that the state of the 
people has an augmented and peculiar interest from their being 
in such a progress, or crisis, or revolution, as to give cause for 
large and hopeful speculation, and appear like the commence- 
ment of an era in the history of the worid. 

From the revolutions, counter-revolutions, and present hu- 
miliated state of Europe, a large share of inquisitive attention is 
passing to those parts of America, which are the scene of so 
much that is strange and stupendous in physical Nature, and of 
so much that is now beginning to be important in the history of 
mankind. It is a striking and gratifying spectacle, to see a 
race, or rather a diversity of races, fantastically mingled and con- 
fused, rising from an inveterate state of oppression, degradation, 
and insignificance, into energy, and invincibly working their way 
to independence, even though it be through a wide tumult of dis- 
orders and calamities—the only course through which it appears 
to be the destiny of man, in any part of the world, to attain the 
ultimate state of freedom and peace. Melancholy as this medium 
is through which alone we can look forward to the happier con- 
dition of those awakening tribes, there is the stimulating prospect 
of many great events in the passage through it, of an advance- 
ment and unfolding of mind, of rapid changes, surprising inci- 
dents, and signal interpositions of Providence. If it should be 
asked—* And wherein will this course of calamities, changes, 
‘and wonders, have any such essential difference from the analo- 
gous trains of events resulting, hitherto, in so little good in our 
own part of the world, as to authorise any pleasure in the pros- 
‘pect?’-we may at least reply, with no small delight, that there 
are religious grounds for hoping that the series of errors, crimes, 
and miseries, will be of much shorter duration in this new region, 
than it has been in Europe. We firmly maintain, in spite of the 
actual state of things, the hope, that the better age, which in- 
spired men have predictively celebrated, is not very far off; and 
we may well assure ourselves that when it shall arrive to bless 
one part of the world, the other portions will not be left to work 
through a long protracted process of failure and misery. 

We have adverted to the local character of the scenes where 
the rreat train of events in question is commencing. Nature has 
furnished a theatre in superb correspondence and rivalry with 
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whatever there can be of great and magnificent in the human 
drama. The images of its grand scénery will be in a measure 
associated with the men and their proceedings, in the minds con- 
templating their rise to independence and importance; so that a 
certain adventitious lustre will seem to be reflected on the trans- 
actions of a people,’ vanquishing the tyrants, constituting their 
politics, extending their plantations, opening their schools of lite- 
rature and science, and at length dashing to the ground their sys- 
tems and institutions of superstition, amid the magnificence of the 
most stupendous mountains, volcanoes, and torrents, and the riches 
of a mighty fertility of vegetable and vital forms. It must be a 
spirit very little imaginative, and very little prone to enthusiastic 
and poetic feeling, that would not be sensible of a greater capti- 
vation in contemplating such a course of events as displayed on 
such a field, than if the local scene were like the Netherlands, or 
the Steppes of Tartary. At the same time it is to be acknow- 
ledged, that this fine illusion of association will have a greater 
effect on contemplative minds in Europe, and on cultivated travel- 
lers that visit these tracts of the New Worlid, than on the people 
themselves, the mass of whom will not, at least for a long time to 
come, be refined and elated into any ambitious sympathy with the 
sublimity which predominates over their territory. 

The attention and interest now attracted, and which will be 
progressively more attracted, to the southern, and what was till 
lately the Spanish part of the northern division of the American 
continent, as the scenes of momentous changes in the state of the 
nations, and of wonderful phenomena in nature, will ensure a 
favourable reception to every authentic work which brings from 
those quarters any considerable share of new information. With- 
in the last comparatively few years, a number of travellers have 
adventured and have brought us their contributions: far above all 
others, Humboldt, who has accomplished more, (aided indeed by 
a very able associate,) than it would be reasonable to expect from 
any future individual zealot for novelty and knowledge. When we 
reflect on the extent of the tracts surveyed by him, on their quality, 
with respect to the difficulty and toil of traversing them, and the 
diversity of their appearances, and on the various distinct classes of 
the traveller’s observations and researches, it is truly wonderful 
to behold such an exemplification of what is practicable to a mind 
shut up in a frame of heavy matter, siow of movement, soon fa- 
tigued, and liable to innumerable maladies and mischiefs. 

But inferior explorers may be confident of receiving their 
share of attention, even though they decline all greatness of en- 
terprise, not venturing toward the central depths of the continent, 
ner approaching the summits, nor even bases, of snowy moun- 
tains. Brazil, besides, is not as yet within the sweep of that grand 
political tempest which is at once ravaging, and clearing of fo- 
reign tyranny, so wide a portion of that western world. 
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The Author of this present volume went to Brazil for the 
sake of health; and made his excursions, observations, and notes, 
without any thought of publication. 

He had a pleasant voyage, of thirty-five days, from Liverpool 
to Pernambuco, at the latter end of the year 1809; and he has 
shown good sense and a good example in telling this in a single 
sentence. He very properly gives a rather minute description of 
the singularly formed American port, accompanied with a neat 
plan, furnished, he says, by an Engiish gentleman resident there, 
‘ who is indefatigable in the search of whatever may contribute to 
‘the increase of knowledge.’ It seems to be by something very 
like a caprice, that Nature has left there any harbour at all. At 
Recife, (for that is the name of the town, ‘ Pernambuco being 
‘ properly the name of the captaincy,’) the stranger instantly found 
himself in pleasant society, native and imported, and entered with 
vivacity into their convivialities. He took a cottage at a beauti- 
ful place where the better sort of people go to reside during the 
summer months, at a short distance inthe country. The society 
he acknowledges was very frivolous, and not always very tempe- 
rate. Atimany ofthe houses of the Portuguese, he* found the 
‘ card-tables occupied at nine o’clock in the morning; when one 
‘person rose another took his place,’ and thus excepting an in- 
terval for dinner, the battle would be gallantly fought the live- 
long day, against the old invading enemy, Time. There were 
other auxiliary resources, ‘ music, dancing, playing at forfeits,’ 
dinner parties, and rides to Recife. The habits indeed, he re- 
marks, were very much the same, at this place of summer ad- 
journment, as at the English watering places. In the town, how- 
ever, which consits of three compartments, and contains 25,000 
inhabitants, the state of society is more reserved and ceremonicus. 


The native Portuguese merchants, especially, maintain a style of 


stately retirement, in their mansions; into some of which, never- 
theless, our author made his way; but he will not own that he is 
much the wiser for the privilege. 

‘There are a multitude of occasions for observing what a mighty 
power of ingenuity, or we may say genius, is exercised by the 
depravity of the human mind. The most striking of the exem- 
plifications is, that Religion, even the Christian Religion, the 
grand heaven-descended opponent of all evil, can be perverted 
by this genius, to subserve absolutely every purpose of iniquity 
and vanity, every passion and taste, from the most frivolous to the 
most infernal. In the place of our author’s transatlantic sojourn, 
as indeed insome ofthe countries of Europe, Religion is one of 
the most stimulant and favourite diversions. He witnessed all 
the gayeties, shows, frolics, and riotousindulgences of The Easter 
Season; of whichthe zest was heightened by the mummery of a 
more solemn cast on Good Friday. 
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‘Qn the following day, Good Friday, the decorations of the churches, 
the dress of the women, and even the manner of both sexes were changed, 
(from the flare of gay finery on Holy Thursday;) all was dismal. In the 
morning I went to the church of the Sacramento, to witness a represen- 
tation of our Saviour’s descent from the €ross. The church was much 
crowded. An enormous curtain hung from the ceiling, excluding from 
sight the whole of the principal chapel. An Italian Missionary Friar of 
the Penha convent, with a long beard, and dressed in a thick dark brown 
cloth habit, was in the pulpit, and about to commence an extempere ser- 
mon. After an exordium of some length, adapted to the day, he cried 
out, ‘* Behold him;”’ the curtain immediately dropped, and discovered an 
enormous cross; with a full-sized wooden image of our Saviour, exceed- 
ingly well carved and painted, and around it a number of angels repre- 
sented by young persons, all finely decked out, and each bearing a large 
pair of outstretched wings, made of gause; a man dressed in a bob-wig, 
and a pea-green robe, as St. John, and a female kneeling at the foot of 
the Cross, as the Magdalen; whose character, as | was informed, seem- 
ingly that nothing might be wanting, was not the most pure. The friar 
continued with much vehemence, and much action, his narrative of the 
crucifixion; and afiter some minutes again cried out, ‘* Behold they take 
him down; when four men, habited in imitation of Roman soldiers, step- 
ped forward. The countenances of these persons were in part concealed 
by black crape. Two of them ascended ladders placed on each side 
against the Cross, and one took down the board, bearing the letters I. N. 
R. 1. Then was removed the crown of thorns, and a white cloth was 
put over, and pressed down upon the head; which was soon taken ofl, 
and shown to the people, stained with the circular mark of the crown in 
blood. This done, the nails which transfixed the hands, were by degrees 
knocked out, and this produced a viclent beating of breasts among the 
female part of the congregation. A long white linen bandage was next 
passed under each arm-pit of the image; the nail which secured the feet 
was removed: the figure was let down very gently, and was carefully 
wrapped up in a whiie sheet. All this was done by word of command by 
the Sencha The sermon was then quickly brought to a conclusion, 
and we left the church.’ 

The entrance of a novice into the Order of St. Francis, an oc- 
eurrence now very uncommon, attracted Mr. K. and a multitude 
of other persons, to a town at considerable distance * Formerly,’ 
‘ he says, ‘ of every family at least one member was a friar, but now 
‘this is not the custom; children are brought up to trade, tothe 
‘army, to any thing rather than a monastic life, which is fast losing 

‘its reputation. None of the convents are full, and someare near- 
‘ly without inhabitants.’ This is attributed to the scandalous 
conduct of these gentry. The utmost levity appeared in the be- 
haviour of the traternity, during the ceremony, and it was followed 
by ¢ much eating, much drinking, and much contusion,’ appropri- 
ately concluded in the evening with hubbub and fire-works. The 
secular priests are represented as much more respectable, and 
some of them considerably cultivated. Their great politeness to 
Mr. K.and the various other English heretics then at Pernam- 
buco, would seem to evince, from what cause socver arising, a 
degree of liberality for which they would probably be little ap- 
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plauded by their sacerdotal brethren of the mother country and 
the contiguous kingdom, whom we have enabled to resume their 
ecclesiastical tyranny. 

Our author seems to have been more pleased with the society 
of the Brazilians, (the denomination by which he distinguishes 
the white zatives of the country,) than with any thing he was ad- 
mitted to see or hear among the Portuguese at Pernambuco. A 
chief cause was the interest and vivacity with which the ladies 
take part in the conversation: ‘they would allow,’ he says, ef no 
‘ subject into which they could not enter;’ they asserted in every 
way, their just claimsto social rank and consequence; and they 
did not, as among us, retire after dinner, to leave the gentlemen 
perfectly free for ribaldry. It is, however, to be acknowledged, 
that instances are mentioned of festive parties, in which their 
presence did not restrain the high and rational lords from some 
excess of potation and noise. 

He agrees with other reporters in asserting the superiority of 
the women of colour to the Brazilian ladies, in the graces of form 
and in activity of mind. The mixed race, he says, seems more 
congenial with the climate. 

‘Their features are often good, and even the colour, which in Euro- 
pean climates is disagreeable, appears to appertain to that in which it 
more naturally exists: but this bar to European ideas of beauty set aside, 
finer specimens of the human form cannot be found than among the mu- 
latto females whom I have seen.’ 

Among some of the families of Brazilian planters removed 
from the interior to reside at Recife,there are customs brought 
from tbe woods, which will soon vanish in the refining process of 
the town. For instance, ata dinner party at one of their houses, 
our author ‘ was complimented with pieces of meat from the 
‘plates of various persons at the table.’ The manners and habits 
of the city population had as yet no settled standard; but they 
will probably not be long in attaining the enviable subjection to an 
authoritative mode, by the amalgamation of the varieties, under the 
ascendency and prescription, possibly, of some deputed models of 
dignity and grace from the Brazil Court. At present the chief 
operator of changes is growing wealth, which inspirits the compe- 
ution in luxuries and splendour,—accompanied, according to out 
author, with some little increase of mental cultivation, which may 
throw a slight grace of literature and taste over the heterogeneous 
elements, while they are mixing and moulding into form,—and by 
an incipient sense of somewhat more of political consequence, 
Since the acquisition of royality and a court on the Brazil shores. 

He notices two inconveniences which Englishmen had to en. 
counter, at their influx, a few years back, into Pernambuco. The 
established custom required them to take off the hat in passing a 
sentinel, or meeting in the streets a military guard; and to fall en 
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their knees on meeting the procession of the Sacrament, carried 
to dying persons, and so to remain till it went out of sight. The 
first was intolerable, and was uniformly and firmly refused, as an 
improper submission, we suppose for/frcvemen: but asto the reli- 
gious affair, the act of idolatrous homage, that was far too trifling 
a matter to be worth a scruple or an effort of spirit in Protestants: 
‘here Englishmen,’ says Mr. K. ‘in some degree conformed, in 
proper deference to the ‘ religion of the country.’ In plain terms, 
they repelled the one demand because it was insulting to ¢hem- 
selves; they acquiesced in tne other, because it was insulting on- 
ty to God. Hasthis unhappy nation, at this late and calamitous 
period, yet to learn, that the worst of all omens for a people’s 
liberties, is a prevailing contempt of the claims of the Most High? 
To areligious man, deeply sharing inthe zeal for freedom and 
political melioration, it affords but a melancholy presage to see 
so little hold of religion on the national mind, so littie recognition 
of the Governor of the world, so little perception, in many of the 
advocates of a righteous cause, that the oppressive evils of which 
bad men are the immediate inflicters, are, all the while, the in- 
flictions of his justice; and that something more is required in 
order to the effectual vindication of rights, than the mere energy 
of re-action against the instruments of oppression. 

When‘ growing wealth’ is mentioned among the circumstances 
of the settlement, it 1s not to be understood that the mass of the 
people partake in any such privilege. No; in striking contrast 
with the social economy in Europe, there is a large privileged 
and official class enriched at the expense of the general body. 
It is not often that so brief a description as the following, will 
suffice to explain perfectly a state of things in no one respect si- 
milarto any thing within the previous knowledge of those who 


read it. 

‘The number of civil and military offices is enormous: inspectors in- 
numerable—colonels without end, devoid of any objects to inspect, with- 
out any regiments to command: judges to manage each trifling depart- 
ment, of which all the duties might be done by two or three persons: 
their salaries are augmented, the people are oppressed, but the state is 


not benefited. 

‘ Taxes are laid where they fall heavy on the lower classes, and none 
are levied where they could well be borne. A tenth is raised in kind 
upon cattle, poultry, agriculture, and even salt. All the taxes are farmed 
to the highest bidders, and this among the rest. They are parcelled out 
in extensive districts, and are contracted for at a reasonable rate, but the 
contractors again dispose of their shares in small portions: these are again 
retailed to other persons: and as a profit is obtained by each transfer, the 
people must be oppressed that these men may satisfy those above them 
and enrich themselves. The system is in itself bad, but is rendered still 
heavier by this division of the spoil.’ p. 31. 

The account ends with a curious fact, that‘ a tax is paid at 
* Pernambuco, for lighting the streets of Rio de Janciro, while 
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‘ those of Recife remain in tetal darkness.” As ‘to the multitude 
of persons enriched by offices, it is remarked, that many of them 
would remain poor enough if they had only the regular and au- 
thorised receipts, but that other ways are found of making these 
offices productive. The conduct of the governor, at the time 
of our author’s visit, is pronounced an honourable exception; he 
stood unimpeached in every part of his administration; the more 
is it to be regretted that his power should not have been compe- 
tent to the punishment and reformation of all the inferior tribe of 
functionaries. 

There is little other manufacture at Recife, than that of gold 
and silver trinkets, and gold and thread lace. ‘The public institu- 
tions are stated to be excellent,though rather few. At the neigh- 
bouring city of Olinda, once the more important station, but now 
in a great degree deserted for Recife, is a college for the educa- 
tion, chiefly, of young ecclesiastics, of which the professors are 
praised for ‘knowledge and liberality.” ‘¢ Free schools are 
‘also established in most of the small towns in the country,’ prin- 
cipally for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. In both 
these and the college, the instruction is free of expense to the 
pupils. ¢ It will appear surprising to English persons,’ as Mr. K. 
justly says, ¢ that in a place so large as Recife there ‘should be 
no printing press or bookseller.’ ‘That branch of the polity which 
respects the punishment of criminals, is represented as emphati- 
cally bad, especially in the article of transportation: the small is!- 
and of Fernando de Noronha, where a crowd of criminals are kept 
under a military force, for a term of years, or for life, being a 
den of most flagrant and execrable depravity —QOn the whole, our 
author pronounces a strong condemnation on the government of 
this portion ofthe Brazilian states, as administered down to the 
period of the removal to America of the chief government, and 
not as yet corrected by that transfer; but he ventures or professes 
to hope that the measure must have its good effects in due time. 

After enjoying for the greatest part of the year, at Recife, the 
convivialities, the amusements, the pleasant alternation of sea and 
land breezes, which attemper the climate of a spot so near the 
equator, to the constitution and almost the ease of an Englishman, 
Mr. K. set offupon anorthward journey, into the captaincy of Seara. 
The progress and incidents are minutely related, indeed a litle 
too much in detail; but many ofthe particulars are entertaining, 
and they give a long and disagreeable picture of the physical 
quality of the country. Large tracts of it are an absolute eternal 
sand, only not quite so burning and volatile as in the African de- 
serts. Other parts are covered with thickets, completely imper- 
vious but by some narrow path which has been cut through the 
dense substance with bill hooks and hatchets. We transcribe the 
‘lescription of one of the vegetable produc tions which contribute 
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‘ The cupo is a plant consisting of long and flexible shoots, which twist 
themselves around the trees, and as some of the sprouts which have not 
vet fixed upon any branch, are moved to and fro by the wind, they catch 
upon a neighbouring tree, and as the operation continues for many years 
undisturbed, a kind of net-work is made, of irregular form, but difficult te 
pass through. Several kinds of ctpo are used as cordage in making fences, 
and for many other purposes.” 


Animal nuisances were furnished in quite the due proportion. 
With one of them he made an early acquaintance. 


‘I laid down in my clothes, but soon started up, finding myself uneasy. 
The guide saw me, and called out, ** O Sir, you are covered with carapa- 
ios.” I then perceived them, and felt still more their bites. Instantly 
throwing off part of my clothes, but with the remainder upon me, I ran 
into the water, and there began to take them off. The carapato, or tick, 
is a small flat insect of a dark brown colour, about the size of four pins 
heads placed together; it fastens upon the skin, and will in time eat its 
way into it. It is dangerous to pull it out quickly, when already fixed; 
for if the head remains, inflammation is not unfrequently the consequence. 
The point of a heated fork or penknife applied to the insect, when it is toe 
far advanced into the skin to be taken out with the hand, will succeed in 
loosening it. There is another species of tick of much larger size, and of a 
lead colour; this is principally troublesome to horses and horned cattle, that 
are allowed to run leose in lands which have been only partially cleared. I 
have seen horses that have had such vast numbers upon them, as to have 
been weakened by the loss of blood which they have occasioned.’ 


The face of the country is so‘ partially cleared,’ that in an ex- 
tensive landscape, seen from the city of Paraiba, through which 
his route was directed, he says, * the cultivated specks were so 
‘small as to be scarcely percepuble:’ the general expanse was 
nearly a continuity of ‘ evergreen woods.’ But this he expressly 
distinguishes as ‘ the best kind of Brazilian scenery;’ wider spa- 
ces ofthe vast tract denominated Sertam, the Desert, presenting 
the dreary view of a sterile waste; with just here and there, per- 
haps in the vicinity of a marsh, a spot which has permitted the 
kinder operations of nature. In the wet season these marshes are 
pools of very brackish water. Salt was often visible inthe mud- 


dy places, and was offensively perceptible to the taste in some of 


the very few springs that were found. After being parched 
with thirst fora whole day and night, the delight with which the 
travellers came to the long desired well, was liable to pass off in 
some such manner as the following: 

‘The next morning, about nine o’clock, we reached a well to our great 
joy, but, fortunately for us, the water was so bad that we could not drink 
much; it was as usual dirty and brackish, but of the first draught I shall 
never forget the delight;—when ! tried a second, I could not take it, the 
taste was so very Dauseous.’ 

The horses suffered so severely, that several times there was 
some cause to fear they might sink, and leave their loads and 
their riders immoveable in the desert. ‘The destitution of water 
was also necessarily that of grass; and they had sometimes to la 
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nour through several successive long stages, sustained by only a 
small quantity of maize from their own loads, and this it required 
some management to make them eat. In consequence of a very 
creat and extraordinary failure of rain in the preceding winter, if 
it might be so named, this dreary region was inhospitable in an 
unusual degree at the time of our author’s adventure. The ¢ cat- 
tle estates,’ some large and some small, formed in the more pro- 
ductive spots, were found in great distress; many of the cattle 
were poor and perishing, and the occupiers in dread of famine. 
Their residences, instead of meeting our notions of a farm estab- 
lishment, were wretched cottages, some of them raised for only 
a temporary abode, and several were found deserted and in ruin, 
These insulated families, however, were in general friendly to the 
travellers, and ready to furnish what little accommodations were 
in their power. But many a day was passed without bringing the 
party to one of these lodgements against the evening, and the 
night encampment was made in the open air, without any shelter 
except a few trees or bushes, or, in a few instances, the side of a 
rock, from the wind which would sometimes scatter away the 
fires made of sticks and brushwood. In several of the places, a 
nighly visit was made by mosquitoes, which were invincible 
by any thing but the thick and pungent smoke of a fire made ot 
the ordure of cattle} which was to be received at the same time 
by the lungs and eyes of the travellers, in lieu of the myriads of 
insects. Of serpents or wild beasts there was but little appre- 
hension; though instances had been known of the jaguar, the 
American tiger, presenting himself at a small nightly encampment 
of travellers. In the thick woodlands there would be need of 
great precaution. 

The description is given, in a variety of little particulars, of the 
character, condition, habits, and appearance, of the herdsmen of 
the desert. In better years some of them bring down droves of 
cattle for sale at Kecife, and one or two other points of the coast. 
But their families, at least the females, pass their whole lives in 
this total seclusion from the social and civilized world. And 
their knowledge of even the very existence of such a worid, 
does notextend, with any force of curiosity, beyond the chief 
towns of the captaincies. The inquiries for news related chiefly 
to matters at Recife. Englishmen, as beretics, had indeed been 
heard of; and the name was associated, in the imagination of the 
men as well as of the women, with a vague idea of something bru- 
tish or monstrous. At one of the stations the travelling atten- 
dants having given information to a number of men, who were 
milking the goats, that an Englishman was in the party, they ea- 
gerly came to see the‘ dicho,’ that is, * animal;’ and ‘ their coun- 
‘tenances showed much disappointment? when the * strange 
‘beast’ that was pointed out to them, was so much like what they 
had seeu before. 
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It would appear that they are in a tolerable degree an inoffen- 
sive class. As to religion, it may reasonably be wondered and 
inquired, how they can have any knowledge of the subject at all. 
Would it ever be surmised there should be in full activity among 
them, a method of religious ministration analogous to what is as 
yet a novelty and innovation in England—Itinerant Preaching?— 
with the material difference, however, that the itincrants among 
us do not make money by their journeys, and are not accompanied 
with a fortadle altar: we are forced to add to these negatives, 
Episcopal appointment. 


‘ Certain priests obtain a licence from the bishop of Pernambuco, and 
travel through these regions with a small altar constructed for the purpose, 
of a size to be placed on one side of a pack-saddle; and they have with 
them all their apparatus for saying mass. Thus with a horse conveying 
the necessary paraphernalia, and a boy to drive it, who likewise assists in 
saying mass, and another horse on which the priest himself rides, and car- 
ries his own small portmanteau, these men make in the course of the year 
between 150 and 200/.—a large income in Brazil, but hardly earned, if 
the inconveniences and privations which they must undergo to obtain if 
are taken into consideration. They stop and erect the altar wherever a 
sufficient number of persons, who are willing to pay for the mass, is col- 
lected. This will sometimes be said for three or four shillings: but at other 
times, ifa rich man takes a fancy toa priest, or has a fit of extreme devo- 
tion upon him, he will give eight or ten mil reis, two or three pounds; and 
it does happen, that one hundred mi/ reis are received for saying a mass, 
but this is very rare;—at times, an ox, or a horse, or two or three are given. 
These men have their use inthe world; if this custom did not exist, all 
form of worship would be completely out of the reach of the inhabitants of 
many districts, or at any rate they would not be able to attend more than 
once or twice in the course of the year, for it must be remembered that 
there is no church within twenty or thirty leagues of some parts.’ 


No thanks, it seems, to the judicature in this wilderness, if 
its forlorn inhabitants do not lose all discernment of right and 
wrong. 

‘The administration of justice in the Sertam is generally spoken of as 
most wretchedly bad, every crime obtains impunity by the payment of a 
sum of money. An innocent person is sometimes punished through the 
interest ofa great map, whom he may have offended; and the murderer 
escapes who has the good fortune to be under the protection of a powerful 
patron. ‘This proceeds still more from the feudal state of the country than 
from the corruption of the magistraies, who might often be inclined to do 
their duty, and yet be aware that their exertions would be of no avail, and 
would possibly prove fatal to themselves.’ 


Our author, however, distinguishes several governors, as men 
of justice and spirit, particularly Amaro Joaquim, who had re- 
cently been governor of Paraiba, whom Mr. K. saw at Recife, 
and who died of aiever on his passage to another captaincy to 
which he had been removed. There is a pleasant story of one 
of the acts of his government. 
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‘A man of the name of Nogueira, the son of a black or mulatto woman, 
and of one of the first men in the captaincy, had made himself much dread- 
ed by his outrageous proceedings; he had carried from their parents’ hou- 
ses the daughters of some persons of respectability in the captaincy, mur- 

dering the friends and relatives who opposed his entrance. The man was 
at last taken; Amaro Joaquim would have had him executed, but he found 
this was not td be done, from the interest which the family made for him, 
and therefore ordered him to be flogged. Noguera said, that being half 
a fidalgo (a nobleman) this mode of punishment could not be practised on 
hin. ‘The governor then ordered that he should be flogged on only 
one side of his body, that his fidalgo side might not suffer, desiring No- 
gueria to say which was his fidalgo side. He was accordingly punished 
in this manner, and after remaining some time in prison, was sent to An- 
rola for life.’ 

There is a considerable length of rather interesting description 
of the character and habits of the descendants of the aborigines, 
the Indians, witha great number of whom Mr. K. has conversed. 
They appear wonderfully inferior in many points to some of the 
iribes ofthe northern part of the continent; but they are beyond 
comparison less inconvenient and formidable as neighbours.— 
They are not brave, but neither are they ferocious or revengeful. 
They have little respect for the principles and regulations of pro- 
perty; but they violate them rather in the humble way of pilfer- 
ing than in the bolder style of robbery. They can be treacherous, 
but it seems rather from capricious fickle lightness of disposition, 
than from deep design or malignant feeling. They are little ca- 
pable of affection, or any lively interest for any one’s welfare, 
even that of their immediate relatives; but they seldom wish to 
do any body any harm. They are unambitious and indolent, but 
capable of a wonderful perseverance of physical exertion when 
they have occasion to travel, or are employed in hunting and fish- 
ing. They have the same instinct, or faculty of observation, 
which enables the northern Indians to take a direct course through 
the wilderness to the remotest places, and to descry the traces of 
men or beasts, where other men would be utterly baffled. They 
have also the same invincible love of freedom: it is absolutely 
impossible, Mr. K. says, to reduce them toa systematic slavery: 
they do not Aght for independence, but they are continually endea- 
vouring to escape from situations in which it is denied them.— 
They have many disgusting habits; and have avoracious appetite, 
with little nicety of choice. Some of them are believed to prac- 
tise their ancient pagan rites in secret; but in general they have 
accepted the sort of Christianity that the lords of the country have 
conferred on them. Those lords treat them with little equity, 
and much contempt. 

The narrative of the return, with Indian guides, to Pernambu- 
€0,is more brief, and contains a number of notices and incidents 
which are entertaining, without being particularly striking. The 
‘ainy season overtook the traveller, and he suffered an attack of 
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the ague, and considerable inconveniences from temporary tor- 
rents and inundations; but these, he says, were far less intimida- 
ting grievances than the former dread of perishing for want of 
water. It was pleasing to observe, in the sudden effect of the 
rain, the wonderfully sensitive state of a soil in all appearance ut- 
terly burnt up. 

‘ The rapidity of vegetation in Brazil is truly astonishing. Rain in the 
evening upon good soil will, by sun-rise, have given a greenish tinge to 
the earth, which is increased, if the rain continues on the second day, to 
sprouts of grass of an inch in length, and these on the third day are suf- 
ficiently long to be picked up by the half-starved cattle.’ 

The ordinary course of seasons brings pretty constant rain 
from May or June to the end of August; but there are not many 
days of absolutely incessant rain. From August or September 
there is not usually any rain till the beginning of the year, when it 
is expected, for a continuance ofonly two or three weeks. 

A more comprehensive description is given, in this part of the 
work, of the Sertanejos, as the inhabitants of the Serzam or desert 
are denominated. Some of these are the proprietors of the cat- 
tle-estates oi which they reside; but the greater number are Va- 
guctros or Cow-herds, who manage the estates for rich owners 
who reside in the towns upon the coast, and are at ihe same 
time sugar-planters, denominated Senhorse de Engenho.  Be- 
tween the large share of the animal stock and produce assigned 
by regulation to these resident-managers, and the unavoiduble 
indefiniteness of the whele account of the numbers, the situation 
is a very advantageous one; but it requires ‘ considerable courage, 
‘and great bodily strength and activity;’ the necessity for which 
is partly shown ina very amusing description of the half-yearly 
collecting of the cattle, some of them not unfrequently from a 
distance of twenty leagues from the residence. ‘There is acuri- 
ous account of the modes of mastering with impunity the vio- 
lence and wildness of the cows and oxen, the way of breaking 
in horses, the distinctions of quality in horses, and the sort of 
economy preserved by each separate party or ¢ lot’ of these ani- 
mals. Tie divisions of property in the Sertam, will require ages 
to bring them to any approach tu precision. The size of the fa- 
zenda is estimated by a mere computation of leagues, or, in 
some instances, by the yearly number of hundreds of calves. ‘ Few 
‘persons take the trouble of making themselves acquainted with 
‘the exact extent of their own property; and perhaps could not 
‘ascertain it ifthey made the attempt.’ 

The Sertancjos are of various colours, from what would be 
white but for the heat of the climate, down through the mulatto 
mixtures and gradations. Being ‘courageous, generous, sincere, 
‘and hospitable,’ they would, our author says, be a very good sort 
of people, were it not for their wretched condition with respect 
to government, their scanty portion of which is of such a quality, 
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as to make it doubtful which would be the greater evil—the 
mischief it would do by a more effectual interference, or the 
crimes which, in its non-interference, are committed by a people 
abandoned to their own passions and their own means in maintain- 
ing and avenging their rights against one another. Their igno- 
rance is extreme, ‘ few of them possessing even the commonest 
rudiments of knowledge.’ Their religion is confined to a few 
ceremonies, relics, and charms; some of which last are the re- 
source of persons bitten by serpents; and as all serpents are be- 
lieved by these people to be venomous, while in fact many of them 
are not, there will be plenty of reputed proofs of the efficacy of 
the charm. ‘here was an amusing instance of fantastic credulity, 
ata house where the travellers were answered by a man from 
within the door, but who did not open it, nor in any way venture 
to look out. 

‘This I thought strange, and began to suppose he might be afflicted 
with some contagious disorder, and had been forsaken by his friends, or 
rather, that his family had been advised to remove to some neighbouring 
cottage. But the guide explained, that the man had been bitten by a 
snake, and that the bite of this species only became fatal if the man whe 
tad received it saw any female animal, and particularly a woman, for 
thirty days after the misfortune.’ p. 160. 

A voyage from Pernambuco to Maranham, a position on the 
coast still further to the north-west than Seara, was made within 
sight of land nearly all the way. The account of the people there, 
includes some anecdotes of slaves, one of which we transcribe. 


‘I heard of a mulatto slave who ran away from his master, and in the 
course of years had become a wealthy man, by the purchase of lands which 
were overrun with cattle. He had, on one occasion, collected in pens 
great numbers of oxen which he was arranging with his herdsmen to 
dispatch to different parts for sale, when a stranger, who came quite alone, 
inade his appearance, and rode up and spoke to him, saying, that he wish- 
ed to have some private conversation with him. After a little while they 
retired together, and when they were alone the owner of the estate said, 
“I thank you for not mentioning the connexion between us, while my 
‘‘people were present.”’ It was his master, who had fallen into distressed 
circumstances, and had now made this visit in hopes of obtaining some 
trifle from him. He said that he should be grateful for'any thing his slave 
chose to give him. To reclaim him, he well knew, was out of the ques- 
tion; he was in the man’s power, who might order him to be assassinated 
immediately. The slave gave his master several hundred oxen, and di- 
rected some of his men to accompany him with them to a market, giving 
out among his herdsmen that he had thus paid a debt of old standing for 
which he had only now been called upon. A man who could act in this 
manner, well deserved the freedom which he had resolved to obtain.’ 


From St. Luiz, the port of the island of Maranham, where the 
blessings of despotism, slavery, and bigotry are enjoyed in a high 
degree, Mr. K. had a fancy to take a little trip to see his English 
friends, and landed at Falmouth, in May, 1811. In the last week 
of that same year he was again in the full gaveties of Pernambuco; 
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where a period of lessthan twelve months had sufficed to produce 
a very visible alteration in the style of dress, and even in the man- 
ners of the people, in the exterior and interior appearance of the 
houses, in the sedan chairs, and in the equipment of the horses. — 
The impulse of this change is represented as mainly given bya 
few families newly imported from Lisbon and England. It seems 
a pity that a peopie so easily rendered dissatisfied with themselves 
and their customs, should not have had the good tortune to obtain 
from abroad exemplars that would have prompted and attracted 
them to changes in much more important matters. How many 
diversities of the cut of their clothes, and the colour of their heuse 
fronts, and the shape of their furniture, and the reguiations of 
their promenading, will they be manceuvred through, at the ca- 
price of the adventitious dictators of fashion, before any detach- 
ment of the European community will disturb them into innova- 
tion, by examples of judicious education, extensive and useful 
reading, genuine religion, and an adjustment of manners at once 
liberal and systematically moral? 

Qur author amused himself with an excursion among the su- 
gar plantations, with a particular attention to the economy of slave 
employment, and observant also of the characters and habits of the 
proprietors, and the tree labourers. He was struck with the 
contrast between the almost solitary appearance of the country, 
on a geneal view, and the large assemblages of people drawn to- 
gether at the churches at particular times, and at the planters’ 
residences on occasions of sport or festivity. [Frolic and riot are 
quite as necessary against the tedium of existence tothe superi- 
or people, as to the meaner tribe; and on some of the days before 
Ash-Wednesday, Mr. K. and an accompanying friend were regal- 
ed quite to satiety, and something further, with a sport called in- 
trudo. Before a meal is well ended, the partakers, the family, 
(that is, the men of it) guests and all, fall to pelting and bespatter- 
ing oneanother with the eatables remaining on the table, com- 
monly no small quantity. At one house, even the blackened pots 
and pans from‘ the kitchen were introduced,’ for the purpose of a 
mutual besmearing of the gentlefolks’ faces. Here, even the la- 
dies were induced to join in the war, and the slaves were de- 
lighted to be admitted to ashare. Itis all takenin perfect good 
humour; or the utmost contempt assails any one that becomes 
angry and resentful. 

Among the various plantations the author visited, he distin- 
guishes one, but without giving either local or personal name, 
as horribly infamous for cruelties perpetrated on the slaves, 
with ‘a systematic, continued, wanton enormity.’ 


‘The estate was inherited by the person in question, with sixty good 
slaves upon it; fifteen years have elapsed since that time to the period of 
which I[ speak, and there were then remaining only four or five individu- 
als who were able to work. Some have fled, and have escaped; others 















have died, God knows how; and others again have committed suicide in 
sight of their masters’ residence.’ 


Mr. K. says he did not hear any other of the planters charged 
with a conduct so systematic and atrocious:—might it not be 
expected then, that the miscreant in question would often have to 
encounter the most unequivocal and intentional signs of detesta- 
tion from what is accounted the respectable part of the society 
of the country? No such thing: 


‘The conduct of the owner toward his slaves is ofien spoken of with 
abhorrence, but yet he is visited and treated with the same respect which 
is paid to an individual of unblemished character.’ 


So base a betrayer can politeness be to the cause of. justice! 
Yet it perhaps never occurs to the thoughts of these civil gentry, 
that they will stand accountable, and will be joined in retribution, 
for so much of the wickedness as the honest manifestation of 
their opinion might have prevented. And our author’s delicacy, 
too, in so carefully suppressing the name,—was it in return for 
being ‘ regaled with pine-apples and oranges,’ at the plantation? 
If so, we wish that, however hot the day might have been, he had 
declined swallowing so sweet a bribe to protect the entertainer’s 
name from infamy by concealing it. 

This tour among the plantations, was preparatory to our Au- 
thor’s becoming, in connexion with a friend a sugar-planter him- 
self, by renting, in 1812, an estate called Jaguaribe, with the 
slaves, cattle, and other requisites upon it, four leagues from 
Recife, and one league from the ceast. He relinquished it, how- 
ever, towards the end of the following year, and became a resident 
and co-planter on the island of Itamaraca, where he remained till 
some time in the year 1815, when he abandoned, for reasons not 
assigned, the planter’s vocation, to which he confesses he was 
become partial, and returned, perhaps finally to Europe: perhaps 
finally, for he seems willing to contemplate a possibility that he 
may be destined to accomplish, what he earnestly and vainly 
wished while in South America, a journey of discovery quite 
across that continent. 

The proceedings and incidents in the course of these planting 
speculations, furnish a considerably lively and diversified narra- 
tion, which is followed, toward the close of the volume, by a large 
assemblage of descriptions and observations of a more general 
kind. ‘The natural appearance of the country, so different from 
the Sertam or desert, is largely displayed, with all its diversity 
of landscape, vegetation, and soil. ‘he description of the whole 
sconomy of the plantations, is enlivened by a very great num- 
ber of anecdotes and little personal adventures, for the most part 
illustrative of the state of the country, and the characters ond 

habits of its heteregeneous population. ‘The distinctive charac- 
teristics of each class and race, are marked; their moral effect 
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formed by the jumbling of so many sorts of human beings toge- 
ther, is brought out ina striking light. 

The picture of a planter’s life, is perhaps less repulsive in our 
Author’s work, than in any former representation given on re- 
spectable authority; and it is so because he constrains us to 
believe, even though we should make some allowance for the 
circumstance of his being a native of Portugal, that the great 
majority of the Brazilian planters, have a much less oppressive 
and cruel system of management, than that which has loaded 
with so much infamy the slave-owners of the Dutch, Spanish, 
and English colonies. He deliberately and constantly declares, 
that, in the tracts of Pernambuco, at least, the condition of the 
slaves is not generally severe, and that any savage infliction, or 
systematic intolerable oppression, would render a planter infa- 
mous even among his class, notwithstanding the polite attention 
with which, as in the instance above quoted, he might be hypo- 
critically treated among them. 

Nevertheless, Mr. K. is a most decided enemy to the whole of 
the slave-system; and this, not because it would be disgraceful 
or unfashionable to be its advocate, but because, together with 
a conviction of its intrinsic luiquity, he perceived, in observation 
and experiment, the many practicable evils inseparable from its 
operation. These he has pointed out; and at the same time he 
has shown the advantages attending the employment of freemen; 
—advantages on the mere trade account, besides all the satis- 
factions of a moral kind. [appily, the various rules and modes 
of manumission, have rendered this class of negroes and mulat- 
toes sufficiently numerous for an extensive diffusion of the prac- 
tical evidence of the benefits of freedom. 

An extended account is given of the methods of cultivation, 
with the annoyances and disasters to which it is liable, and of the 
process of preparing the sugar. Mr. K. judges the Brazilian 
planters to be quite a century behind those of the West Indies, 
or, to use his phrase, *the Columbian Islands,’ in all the mecha- 
nical expedients for saving the labour of men and cattle. He 
anticipates that this incuriousness or dread of innovation cannot 
continue among them very long; but thus far, nothing can ex- 
ceed the stupidity with which they have retained all the clumsy, 
tedious, toilsome, and unthrifty methods of their forefathers. A 
gross ignorance, indeed, on all subjects beyond the most con- 
tracted routine of accustomed practice, is quite general among 
the inferior order of planters. Some of the richest class are 
beginning to come in contact, in their visits or residence at Re- 
cife, with the knowledge of Europeans. 

With respect to religion, if it may be so called, all classes 
seem nearly alike the slaves (or rather the dupes, for as a bur- 
cen, it is tolerably light upon their consciences) of the most ridi- 
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culous superstitions, of which a great number of curious illus- 
trative instances are related. 

The chief fault of this work is prolixity, occasioned by a uni- 
form minuteness of detail. On some subjects great minuteness 
may be essential to the requisite precision; but in many of the 
matters of a book of travels, the writer should make an earnest 
effort to put himself in the reader’s place, and subject his work 
toa severe process of selection and exclusion. ‘The work is, 
nevertheless, of very considerable merit for the information it 
brings, and for the principles of justice and humanity it serves 
to confirm. 

The eight coloured plates, combining costume with scenery, 
are well executed, and contribute materially to the purpose of 
information. 





MILITIA MUSTER. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
Dear Fugey, 

I happened not long since to be present at the muster of a cap- 
tain’s company in a remote part of one of the counties, and as no 
general description could convey an accurate idea of the achieve- 
ments of that day, I must be permitted to go a little into the detail, 
as well as my recollection will serve me. 

The men had been notified to mect at nine o’clock,‘ armed and 
equiped as the law directs,’ that is to say, with a gun and cartridge 
box at least, but, as directed by a law of the United States, ‘witha 
rood firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, and a pouch with a box 
to contain not less than twenty-four sufficient cartridges of powder 
and ball.’ At twelve, about one’third, perhaps one half, of the men 
had collected, and an inspector’s return of the number present, and 
of their arms would have stood nearly thus; | captain, 1 lieutenant; 
ensign, none; fifers none; privates, present, 23; ditto absent, 50; 
guns, 15; gunlocks, 12; ramrods, 10; rifle pouches 3; bayonets, 
none; horsewhips, walking canes,and umbrellas, 22. A little before 
one, the captain, whom I shall distinguish by the name of Cled- 
pole, gave directions for forming the line of parade. In obedience 
to this order, one of the sergeants, whose lungs had long supplied 
the place of a drum and fife, placed himself in front of the house, 
and began to bawl with great vehemence, ‘All captain Clodpoie’s 
company to parade here! come GENTLEMEN, parade here! and all 
you that hasn’t guns fall intothe lower eend.’ He might haye 
bawled till this time with as little success as the Syrens sung to 
Ulysses, had he not changed his post toa neighbouring shade. 
There he was immediately joined by all who were then at leisure; 
the others were at that time engaged, either as parties or specta- 
tors, at a game of fives, and could not just then attend. However, 
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in less than half an hour the game was finished, and the captain 
enabled to form his company and proceed in the duties of the day. 
Look to the right, and dress! 

They were soon, by the help of the non-commissioned officers, 
placed in a strait line, but as every man was anxious to see how 
the rest stood, those on the wings pressed forward for the purpose, 
till the whole line assumed nearly the form of a crescent. 

‘Why look at ’em,’ says the captain—‘why gentlemen you are 
all a crooking here at both eends, so that you will gct on to me by 
and by—come gentlemen, dress! dress” 

This was accordingly done; but impelled by the same motive 
as before, they soon resumed their former figure, and so they were 
permitted to remain. 

Now gentlemen, says the captain, 1 am going to carry you 
through the revolutions of the manual exercise, and I want you 
rentlemen, to pay particular attention to the word of command, 
jist exactly as I give itout to you. 1 hope you will have a little 
patience, gentlemen, if you please, and I'll be as short as possible, 
and if I bea going wrong, | will be much obliged to any of you 
gentlemen, to put me right again, for I mean all for the best, and 
I hope you will excuse me, if you please. And one thing, gen- 
tlemen, I must caution you against, in particular, and that is this, 
not to make any mistakes if you can possibly help it; and the best 
way to do this, will be to do all the motions right at first and that 
will also help us to get along so much the faster, and we’ll try to 
have it over as soon as possible. Come, boys, come to the shoulder. 

Poise, foolk! 

Cock, fook! Very handsomely done. 

Take, aim! 

Ram down cattridge! No! no! Fire! I recollect now that firing 
comes next after taking aim, according to Steuben; but with your 
permission gentlemen, 1’ll read the words just exactly as they are 
printed in the book, and then I shall be sure to be right. ¢O yes! 
read it captain, read it (exclaimed twenty voices at once) that will 
save time.’ 

*Tention the whole then; please to observe, gentlemen, that at 
the word of fre! you must fire, that is, if any of your guns are 
loaden’d, you must not shoot in year’nest, but only make pretence 
like, and you gentlemen fellow-soldiers, who’s armed with nothing 
but sticks, riding-switches, and corn-stalks, need’nt go through the 
firings, but stand as you are, and keep yourselves to yourselves. 

Half cock, foulk! Very well done. 

S, A, u, t, (spelling) Shet fan! That too would have been very 
handsomely done, if you had’nt handled cartridge instead of shettin 
pan, but I suppose you want noticing. Now ’tention one and all 
gentlemen, and do that motion again. 

Shet fan! Very good, very well indeed, you did that motion 
equal to any old soldier-—-you improve ’stonishingly. 
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Handle catridge! Pretty well, considering you did it wrong end 
toremost, as if you took the catridge out of your mouth and bit off 
the twist with the catridge-box. 

Draw rammer! Those that havn’t no rammer to their guns need 
not draw, but only make the motion; it will do just as well, and 
save a great deal of time. 

Return rammer! Very well again! But that would have been done, 
I think, with greater expertness, if you had performed the motion 
with a little more dexterity. 

S, A, 0, uy l—Shoulder foolk! Very handsomely done indeed! 
Put your guns on the other shoulder, gentlemen. 

Order foolk! Not quite so well, gentlemen—not quite altogether, 
but perhaps I did not speak loud enough for you to hear me all 
at once. ‘I'ry once more if you please; I hope you will be patient 
rentlemen, we will soon be through. 

Order, foolk! Handsomely done, gentlemen! very handsomely 
done! and altogether too, except that a few of you were a /eetle 
too soon, and some others a /eet/e too late. 

In laying down your guns, gentlemen, take care to lay the locks 
up and the other sides down. 

*Tention the whole! Ground foolk! Very well. 

Charge, bayonet! (some of the men)—That can’t be right, cap- 

tain; pray look again, for how can we charge bayonet without our 
cuns? 
: (Captain.) I don’t know as to that, but I know I’m right, for 
here *tis printed in the book c,h,a,r, yes, charge bayonet, 
that’s right, that’s the word, if I know how to read; come gentle- 
men, do pray charge bayonet! Charge, I say! Why don’t you 
charge? Do you think it an’t so? Do you think I have lived to this 
time o’day and don’t know what charge bayonet is? Here, come 
and see for yoursely es5 it’s plane as the nose on your fa stop- 
stay—no! halt! no! no! Faith I’m wrong! I turned over two leaves 
at once, but I beg your pardon; gentlemen we will not stay out 
long, and we’ll have something to drink as soon as we have done. 
Come boys, get up off the stumps and logs and take up your guns, 
we'll soon be done; excuse me if you please. ‘ 

Fix bayonet! 

Advance, arms! Very well done, ttrn the stocks of your guns 
in front gentleman, and that will bring the barrels behind; and 
hold them strait up and down if you please. Let go with your 
left hand and take hold with your right just below the guard. Steu- 
ben says the gun must be held p, e, r, fartic’*lar—yes, you must 
always mind and hold your guns very pertic’lar. Now boys—’ten- 
tion the whole! 

Present, arms! Very handsomely done! hold the guns ove: 

Vother knee; t’other hand up—turn your hands round a little, and 
raise them up higher—draw the other foot back! Now you are 
nearly right——-very well done, GENTLEMEN; you have improved 
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vastly since I first saw you; you are getting too slick for taller! 
What a charming thing it is to see men under good discipline! 
Now, GENTLEMEN, we come to the revolutions—but, lord, men, 
you have got all in a sort of a snarl, as I may say: how did you get 
all into such a higglety pigglety? 

The fact was, the shade had moved considerably to the eastward 
and had exposed the right wing of these hardy veterans to a gal- 
ling fire of the sun. Being but poorly provided with umbrellas at 
this end of the line, they found it convenient to follow the shade 
and in huddling to the left for this purpose, they had changed the 
figure of their line from that of a crescent to one which more 
nearly resembled a pair of pot-hooks. 

*“ Come gentiemen,” (says the captain) “spread yourselves out 
again into a straight line, and-let us get into the wheelings and 
other matters as soon as possible.” 

But this was strenuously opposed by the soldiers, They object- 
ed to going into these revolutions at all, inasmuch as the weather 
was extremely hot, and they already had been kept in the field 
upwards of three quarters of an hour. They reminded the cap- 
tain of his repeated promise to be as short as he possibly could, and 
it was clear he could dispense with all this same wheeling and 
flourishing if he chose. They were already very thirsty, and if he 


would not dismiss tnem, they declared they would go off without 
dismission and get something to drink, and he might fine them if 


that would do him any good; they were able to pay their fine, but 
could not go without drink to please any body; and they swore 
they would never vote for anotlier captain who wished to be so un- 
reasonably strict. Qne of the men was so insolent as to ex- 
claim, “1’ll not be dragged about here any longer. You know 
I’m as good as you any day. I can buy two of you.” 

The captain behaved with great spirit on this occasion, and a 
smart colloquy ensued; when at length becoming exasperated to 
the last degree, he roundly asserted-that no soldier ought never to 
think Aard of the orders of his officer; and finally he went so far as 
to say that he did not think any venticman on that ground had any 
just cause to be offended with him:—The dispute was finally set- 
tled by the captain’s sending for some grog for their present ac- 
commodation, and agreeing to omit reading the military law, as 
directed by a late act, and also all the military maneuvres, except 
two or three such easy and simple ones as could be performed 
within the compass of the shade. After they had drank their grog, 
and had spread themselves, they were divided into platoons. 

*Tention the whole! Zo the right wheel! Each man faced to the 
right about. 

Why, Gentlemen! I didn’t mean for every man to stand still 
and turn himself zayturally right round; but when I told you to 
the right I intended for you to wheel round to the right as it 
were.—Please to try that again, gentleman; every right hand must 
stand fast, and only ‘the others turn round. 
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In a previous part of the exercise, it had, for the purpose of 
sizing, been necessary to denominate every second person a righft 
hand man. A very natural consequence was, that on the present 
occasion those right hand men maintained their position, all the 
intermediate ones facing about as before. 

Why look at’em now! exclaimed the captain, in extreme vexa- 
tion; 1’1l be darned if you can understand a word I say. Excuse 
me gentlemen, but it ray/y seems as if you could not come at it 
exactly. In wheeling tothe right, the right hand eevd of the pla- 
toon stand fast, and the other eend comes round like a swingletree; 
them on the outside, must march faster than them on the inside, 
and them on the inside not near so fast as them on the outside. 
You sartanly must understand me now gentlemen, and now please 
to try oms¢ more. 

In this, they were somewhat more successful. 

’Tention the whole! 70 the left—Ileft, no—right—that is, the 
left I mean the right—left wheel! march! 

In this he was strictly obeyed some wheeled to the right, left, or 
both ways. 

“ Stop! halt! let us try again! I could not jist then tell my right 
hand from my left! you must excuse me gentlemen, if you please, 
experience makes parfect, as the saying is; long as I have served, 
I find something new to learn every day: but all’s one for that. 
Now gentlemen, do that motion once more.” 

By the help of a non-commissioned officer in front of each pla- 
toon, they wheeled this time with tolerable regularity. 

“‘ Now boys you must try to wheel by divisions; and there i one 
thing in perticlar which I have to request of you gentlemen, and 
it is this, not to make any blunder in your wheeling. You must 
mind and keep at a wheeling distance, and not talk in the ranks 
nor get out of size again; for I want you to do this motion well, and 
not to make any blunder now. 

‘Tention the whole! By divisions to the right wheel! march! 

In doing this it seemed as if bedlam had broke loose; every man 
touk the command. Not so fast on the right! Slow now, slow now! 
Haul down them umbrellurs! Faster on the left! Keep back a little 
there! Don’t crowd so! Hold up your gun Sam! Go faster there! 
faster! Who trod on my d. your Auffs! Keep back, keep 
back! Stop us captain, do stop us! Go faster there! I’ve lost my 
shoe! Get up again, Ned! halt! halt! halt! stop gentlemen! stop, 
stop! d—n it, I say can’t you stop! 

By this time they got into utter and inexplicable confusion, and 
so [ left them. 








TIMOTHY CRABSHAW. 
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CrivicisM.— Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by Jupenitau 
CLEIsHBOTHAM, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerl of Gandercleugh. Edin- 
burg, for Wm. Blackwood; and London, for John Murray, 1816. 4 vols 
(2 mo. and New York, for J. Eastburn, 1817. 2 vols. 12 mo. § 2. 


Ir is impossible to read the first sheet of this production with- 
out a conviction that it is by the author of Waverdy, Guy Manner- 
ing, and The Antiqguary, though the title-page gives us no such in- 
formation. It is not difficult to conjecture why it sould have 
been omitted when we recollect the concludiug sentence of the 
preface to Zhe Antiqguary, in which the writer took leave of the 
public “ as one not likely soon to trouble it again.”” Eight months, 
however, are scarcely elapsed before he once more introduces 
himself to our notice in four volumes of Zales ofmy Landlord. 

Besides the reason above given, several others may have induced 
Mr. Forbes (or whoever the writer in reality be) to persevere in 
his anonymous system of authorship; in the first place, the vo- 
lumes on our table are by no means equal to his other productions; 
and although an indication on the title-page would greatly have 
assisted the tale, and enhanced the price of the copy-right, he may 
have been unwilling to risk his nameless fame in this new expe- 
riment; or, in the next place, he may have been desirous of as- 
certaining whether the popularity of his novels have hitherto ac- 
quired, ought in any large proportion to be attributed to the often- 
repeated, and as often-refuted report, that Mr. Walter Scott, at 
least, had “ a main finger in their composition.” It is, however, 
not very material to settle these questions, nor to indulge in further 
fruitless conjecture as to the author’s motives for persevering in 
a provoking concealment (as most of his female readers term it,) 
which appears to answer no purpose but that of exciting curiosity 
by withholding its gratification, as appetite is created by the re- 
fusal of sustenance. 

The tales before us are two in number, and are called“ The 
Black Dwarf,” and “ Old Mortality:” the scenes of both lie in 
Scotland, and the design of the author is declared to be, to por- 
tray the manners of his countrymen; and they are to be followed 
by others of the same character at a future period. They are both 
compounded of fiction and history, the latter being ingeniously 
made to assist the former in the development of the characters, 
and the production of the events. There is, however, a defect in 
their arrangement, for « The Black Dwarf” refers to the state of 
Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne, while “ Old Mortality” 
speaks of its condition during the struggles by the Presbyterians 
in favour of the “ solemn league and covenant,” in the latter end 
of the reign of Charles IL. For this reason, we wish that the order 
had been reversed—that as far as any difference exists, not only the 
historical transactions, but the manners and habits of the people, 
might have been displayed chronologically. In another respect 
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also, this change might have been advantageous; for although the 
first story, according to the present arrangement, bears the more 
tempting title, it is much inferior to that which follows in most of 
the respects in which this author’s novels are excellent. 

The general title of “ Tales of my Landlord” is derived from 
the circumstance, that they are supposed to have been coilected 
from the relations of different persons at the Wallace Inn at Gan- 
dercleugh: this is rather a clumsy expedient, for they are the 
tales of any bedy but the landlord, and “ Old Mortality” does not 
profess to have its origin even in that source. Itis a little surpris- 
ing that an individual who has shown so much skill in interweaving 
facts with fiction, and heightening the one by the other, should 
have so completely failed in his endeavours to give an appropriate 
introduction to these entertaining relations. Mr. Peter Pattieson 
is supposed to have been the writer and compiler of the tales, who, 
dying young, left them to the care of Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
the schoolmaster, to whom he had been usher and assistant. The 
clumsiness of this contrivance, and the awkward manner in which 
it is executed, have nothing, however, to do with the merits of the 
novels themselves. 

In speaking of these separate productions, we shall take them 
in the order of time and of comparative merit and importance, 
beginning therefore with ‘* Old Morality,’ which occupies the 
three last of the four volumes. It is not to be supposed, that in 
the limits to which we are compelled to restrict ourselves, we can 
enter even into a brief detail of the story, which is somewhat com- 
plicated, and the less necessary, because the historical matters 
introduced and contributing to the unwinding of the plot, are ge- 
neraily known to-all readers but those who would read this story 
as a mere novel for the amusement the fable will afford. 

“ Old Morality” is a sort of nick-name given by the people of 
Scotland to an antiquated Presbyterian, who having engaged and 
suffered in the struggles of 1679, preserved his unshaken zeal for 
his party, and in his Goclining years, journied from burial-ground 
io burial-ground with his hammer and chissel, renewing the de- 

‘aying names on the tomb stones of those who had fought and 
fallen in the cause he reverenced: from the details he supplied, 
Peter Pattieson is supposed to have framed the novel which bears 
his title. 

There is considerable bustle and business in the story, not 
merely from the numerous conflicts in which the covenanters are 
engaged with their enemics, in which the hero and some of the 
principal characters are concerned; but from the great number of 
personages introduced; they are not less than sixteen or eighteen 
in humber, to nearly all of whom parts of importance are assigned; 
and in the space of the whole three volumes, the author has not 
togm completely to develop any of their characters; some are 
killed off earlier and some later, according to convenience; so that 
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at the end they are reduced to three or four individuals, who, ac- 
cording to custom, are dismissed as happy as love, matrimony, and 
money can make them. The man who forms the principal feature, 
and who first excites and afterwards heads the Covenanters in the 
battles of London Hill and Bothwell Bridge, is John Balfour, of 
Burley, who assassinated Dr. Sharpe, archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
and whose temper and dispositions are described, and kept up with 
great consistency throughout. He is a Highlander, or “ one of the 
hiil-folk,” of uncommonly sturdy proportions, and of a mind cor- 
responding with his make—undaunted, fierce, and zealous to the 
last degree in the holy cause he had espoused. He has fled from 
the murder he has committed, and is sheltered as a distressed 
traveller merely by Henry Morton, the hero of the tale, a young 
man of benevolence, courage, and of handsome proportions, who 
is in love with Miss Edith Bellenger, the grand-daughter of Lady 
Margaret Bellenger, and niece to Major Bellenger, who are both 
well supported characters, though the idea of the latter is evidently 
derived trom My Uncle Toby. The rival of Morton is Lord Evan- 
dale, who, though unsuccessful with the lady, is, we apprehend, 
too successful with the reader, for he attracts even more interest 
than Morton, and he is not disposed of until the novel is nearly 
concluded. 

Henry Morton unites himself to the Covenanters, and becomes 
one of their leaders, his associates besides Baltour being the fanati- 
cal preachers, who put themselves at the head of the rebels to vin- 
dicate the cause against the Prelatists, upon whom they denounce, 
and often execute the most bloody vengeance. ‘To these persons 
are assigned various ridiculous names, such as Poundtext, Kettle- 
drummle, &c. which are employed, we understand, as a sort of 
short-hand to save the trouble of entering into the detail of their 
conduct and objects; in various parts, however, we have a little 
too much of their incoherent scrutinising. 

On the other side; at the head of the Royalists, is Colonel Gra- 
hame, cf Claverhouse, afterwards created for his services Viscount 
Dundee, who subsequently commanded the Highlanders in their 
resistance to the revolution, and the expulsion of the Stuarts. At 
the period embraced by this story, he is the enterprising, courage- 
ous, and skilful antagonist of Balfour and his zeal-blinded friends, 
and is supported principally by Lord Evandale, Ensign Grahame, 
Bothwell, Inglis, and others, who all contribute their share to the 
advancement of the plot. It is an excellence of modern novelists, 
almost peculiar to the author before us, that instead of occupying 
a great number of pages in dull and trite description of the various 
persons who constitute the machinery of the work, detailing first 
their personal advantages in the usual style of disgusting hyper- 
bole, and afterwards their intellectual endowments and accemplish- 
ments in a strain equally extravagant and absurd, he leaves the 
reader to form his own notions by hints as the story proceeds, or 
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by the actions in which the parties are severally engaged. For 
this reason we can seldom extract any particular passages which 
at one view will afford a portrait of any one ef the characters: there 
is, however, one little exception to this remark in the person of the 
heroine, Edith Bellenger, who is thus spoken of: the author first 
mentions her grand-mother Lady Margaret, and then proceeds. 


‘«¢ Near to the enormous leathern vehicle* which we have attempted to 
describe, vindicating her title to precedence over the untitled gentry of 
the country, might be seen the sober palfrey of Lady Margaret Bellenden, 
bearing the erect and primitive form of Lady Margaret herself, decked in 
those widow’s weeds which the good lady had never laid aside since the 
execution of her husband for his adherence to Montrose. 

‘«‘ Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fair-haired Edith, who 
was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the Upper ward, appeared 
beside her aged relative like Spring placed close to Winter. Her black 
Spanish jennet, which she managed with great grace, her gay riding-dress, 
and laced side-saddle, had been anxiously prepared to set her forth to the 
best advantage. But the clustering profusion of ringlets, which, escaping 
from under her cap, were only confined bya green ribband from wantoning 
over her shoulders; her cast of features, soft and feminine, yet not without 
a certain expression of playful archness, which redeemed their sweetness 
from the charge of insipidity; sometimes brought against blondes and blue. 
eyed beauties,—these attracted more admiration trom the western youth 
than either the splendour of her equipments, or the figure of her palfrey.”’ 
p. 38—39. vol. i. 

We shall now, without further preface, extract some parts of 
these volumes, noticing so much of the story as is necessary to 
render them intelligible, and to enable the reader to appreciate 
their merit: some passages may stand by themselves as separate 
pictures, which require little or no illustration from surrounding 
objects. Such is the case with the following humorous account 
of an old penurious Scotch Laird’s table and family party dinner 
about the year 1680. 


‘The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which were” connect- 
ed with economy. It was, therefore, still the custom of his house, as it 
had been universal in Scotland about fifty years before, that the domes- 
tics, after having placed the dinner on the table, sate down at the lower 
end of the board, and partook of the share which was assigned to them, 
incompany with their masters. Upon the day, therefore, after Cuddie’s 
arrival, being the third from the opening of this narrative, Old Robin, 
who was butler, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener and what not, in 
the house of Milnwood, placed on the table an immense charger of broth, 
thickened with oatmeal and colewort, in which ocean of liquid was in- 
distinctly discovered, by close observers, two or three short ribs of lean 
mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, one of bread made of 
barley and pease, and one of oat-cakes, flanked this standing dish. <A 
large boiled salmon would now-a-days have indicated more liberal house- 
keeping; but at that period it was caught in such plenty in the considera- 
ble rivers in Scotland, that it was generally applied to feed the servants, 
who are said sometimes to have stipulated that they should not be required 
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to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its quality above five times a 
week. The large black-jack, filled with very small beer of Milnwood’s 
own brewing, was indulged to the servants at discretion, as were the 
bannocks, cakes, and broth: but the Mutton was reserved for the heads 
of the family, Mrs. Wilson included, and a measure of ale, somewhat 
deserving the name, was set apart ina silver tankard for their exclusive 
use. A huge kebbock (a cheese that is made with ewe milk mixed with 
cow’s milk) and a jar of salt butter, were in common to the company. 

‘* To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed at the head of the table, 
the old laird himself, with his nephew on the one side, and the favourite 
housekeeper on the other. At along interval, and beneath the salt of 
course, sate old Robin, a meagre, half-starved serving-man, rendered 
cross and cripple by the rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a house-maid, 
whom use had rendered callous to the daily exercitations which her temper 
underwentat the hands of her masterand Mrs. Wilson; a barn-man,a white 
headed cow-heard boy, and Cuddie, the new ploughman and his mother, 
completed the party.—The other labourers bolonging to the property resi- 
ded in their own houses, happy at least in this, thatif their cheer was not 
more delicate than that which we have described; they could atleast eat 
their fil, unwatched by the sharp, envious, grey eyes of Milnwood, which 
seemed to measure the quantity that each of the dependants swallowed, 
as closely as UW their elances attended each mouthful in its progress from 
the lips to the stomach. This close inspection was unfavourable to Cud- 
die, who was much prejudiced in his new master’s opinion, by the silent 
celerity with which le caused the victuals to disappear before him. And 
ever and anon Milnwood turned uts eyes from the huge feeder to cast in- 
dignant glances upon his nephew, whose repugnance to rustic labour was 
the principal cause of his needing a ploughman, and who had been the di- 
rect means of huis hiring this very cormorant” —p. 172, vol. u 

Henry Morton, the hero, joined the Calvinistical Covenanters, 
and one defect, and no inconsiderable defect of this story is, that 
he is made, almost without motive, to desert the side on which his 
love, his relatives, and his interest all lay: this inconsistency might 
have been remedied, had the author described him with a little 
more enthusiasm than he appears te have pussessed, more justifi- 


able hatred of the tyranny and cruelty of the royal party, and 
warmer admiration of the principles, however perverted, of the 
cause which he espoused. This, however, is not done, and the 
only inducement he appears to have had, consists in revenge for 
ill treatment ke receeived from a party of life-guards. After he 
had declared his intention to Balfour of Burley, the latter intro- 
duces him to the council of the Covenanters: the manner in which 
business was conducted at these assemblies, may be judged of 
from the subsequent extract. 

‘¢ «We will not, with my consent,’ said Burley, ‘ engage in a siege 
which may consume time. We must forward, and follow our advantage 
by occupying Glasgow; for I do not fear that the troops we have this day 
beaten, even with the assistance of my lord Ross’s regiment, will judge 11 


safe to await our coming.’ 
‘¢ ¢ Howbeit,’ said Poundtext, ‘we may display a banner before the 


Tower, and blow a trumpet, and summon them to come forth. It may be 
that they will give over the place unto our mercy, though they be a rebe! 
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jious peoplé. And we will summon the women to come forth of their 
strong-hold, that is, Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daughter, 
and Jenny Dennison, which is agirl of an ensaring eye, and the other 
maids, and we will give them a safe conduct, and send them in peace to the 
city, even to the town of Edinburgh. But John Gudyill, and-Hugh Harri- 
son, and Miles Bellenden, we will restrain with fetters of i iron, even as they, 
in times bypast, have done to the martyred saints.’ 

‘«¢*Who talks of safe conduct and peace?’ said a shrill, broken, and over- 
strained voice from the crowd. 

‘¢ ¢ Peace, brother Habbakuk,’ said Macbriar, in a soothing tone to the 
speaker. 

«J will not hold my peace,’ reiterated this strange and unnatural voice: 

‘is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth quakes, and the mountains 
are rent, and the rivers are changed into blood, and the two-edged sword 
is drawn from the sheath to drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh 
as the fire devours dry stubble?’ 

‘While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the inner part of the 
circle, and presented to Morton’s wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such language. The rags of a dress which had once been black, 
added to the tattered fragments of a shepherd’s plaid composed a covering 
scarce fit for the purposes of decency, much less for those of warmth or 
comfort. A long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his breast, and 
mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which hung in elf-locks 
around his wild and staring visage. The features seemed to be extenuated 
by penury and famine, until they hardly retained the likeness of a human 
aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, evidently betokened a be- 
wildered imagination. He beld in his hand a rusty sword, clotted with 
blood, as were his long lean hands, which were garnished at the extremity 
with nails like eagle’s claws. 

‘In the name of heaven! who is he?’ said Morton, in a whisper to 
Poundtext, surprised, shocked, and even startled at this ghastly apparition, 
which looked more like the resurrection of some cannibal priest, or Druid, 
red from his human sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

‘* ‘It is Habbakuk Mucklewrath;’ answered Poundtext, in the same 
tone, ‘ whom the enemy have long detained in captivity in forts and castles, 
until his understanding hath departed from him, and, as I fear, an evil 
spirit hath possessed him. Nevertheless, our violent brethren will have it, 
that he speaketh of the spirit, and that @ey fructify by his pouring forth.’ 
p- 183—186. vol. iil. 

The insurgents, as most of our readers will recollect, after tak- 
ing Glasgow were defeated with great slaughter at Bothwell- 
bridge; a great number of prisoners are made, and among them, 
Morton and Macbriar, a young firm misguided zealot, who had 
vehemently and unceasingly preached up the doctrine of cuttin 
the throats of the prelates for the glory of God. The latter is 
brought before the privy council, and the torture of the doots is 
inflicted upon him, which he bears with unshrinking firmness, pro- 
claiming his principles to his latest gasp. In his description of 
this punishment, the author seems to be a little misinformed as to 
the mode in which this torture was inflicted; an accurate account 
of it will be found in Douce’s Illustration of Shakspeare. Mor- 
tn, at the instance of Col. Grahame, of Claverhouse, ard Lord 
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Evandale, is banished, instead of suffering death like the othe: 
prisoners. 

Much of the interest of the tale depends upon the mutual obli- 
gations of the hero and Lord Evandale; who, though rivals in love, 
and fighting on contrary sides, behave with the most disinterested 
generosity towards each other. This part of the story is well in- 
vented and well supported. Henry Morton returns to his native 
country with the Prince of Orange, and discovers the retreat of 
Balfour, who had taken refuge in the fastnesses of the Highlands, 
and who afterwards breaks from his retreat to prosecute revenge 
against Lord Evandale, who had been a successful opponent of the 
Covenanters: he is shot by Balfour, who is pursued by some troop- 
ers toa river, into which he plunges on horseback: the descrip- 
tion of his death is very powerful, and well suited to the character 
and temper of the man. 


‘‘ A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and King Williain was 
obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse and attempted to escape. 
Several soldiers pursued him by command of their officer, but being well 
mounted, only the two headmost seemed likely to gain on him. He turned 
deliberately twice, and discharging first one of his pistols, and then the 
other, rid himself of the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the 
other by shooting his horse, and then continued his flight to Bothwell 
Bridge, where, for his misfortune he found the gates shut and guarded. 
Turning from thence, he made for a place where the river seemed passa- 
ble, and plunged into the stream, the bullets from the pistols and carabines 
of his pursuers whizzing around him. Two balls tovk place when he was 
past the middle of the stream, and he felt himself dangerously wounded. 
He reined his horse round in the midst of the river, and returned towards 
the bank he had left, waving his hand, as if with the purpose of intimating 
that he surrendered. The troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, and 
awaited his return, two of them riding a little way into the river to seize 
and disarm him. But it presently appeared that his purpose was revenge, 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, he collected his remaining 
strength, and discharged a blow on the head of one which tumbled him from 
his horse. The other dragoon, a strong muscular man, had, in the mean- 
while, laid hands on him. Burley, in requital, grasped his throat, as a dy- 
ing tyger seizes his prey, and both losing the saddle in the struggle, came 
headlong into the river, and were swept down the stream. Their course 
might be traced by the blood which bubbled up to the surface. They were 
twice seen to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging to 
him in a manner that shewed his desire that both should perish. Their 
corpses were t:ken out about a quarter of a mile down the river. As Bal- 
four’s grasp could not have been unclenched without cutting off his hands, 
both were thrown into a hasty grave, still marked by a rude stone, and a 
ruder epitaph.” —p. 331—333. vol iv. 

Morton and Edith Bellenger, are, of course, afterwards happily 
united. 

The other story called * The Black Dwarf,” only occupies one 
volume, and neither in point of interest nor execution, is to be 
compared with “ Old Mortality.” The individual, who gives a 
name to the piece, is a deformed misanthrope: who haying been 
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betrayed in a love affair by his bosom friend, retires in disgust to 
a wild waste, called Mucklestane Muir, where he builds himself 
a hut, and from the singularity of his person, dress, and deport- 
ment, is taken by the ignorant country-people for a supernatural 
being, who holds converse with the devil and familiar spirits, and 
has unlimited power over the fortunes and fates of all who live in 
his neighbourhood. Indeed, there are several parts of his conduct 
that bear a very ambiguous appearance, until they are afterwards 
explained. 

Near to the plave where the Dwarf has settled his habitation, 
resides a Mr. Vere, ina sort of feudal castle, whose beautiful 
daughter is in love with a young man named Earnscliff, who has 
a rival in the person of Sir -Frederick Langley. Mr. Vere is, in 
truth the friend who had injured the Black Dwarf, whose real 
name is Sir Edward Mauley; and, by his interposition, a midnight 
match between Sir E. Langley and Miss Vere is prevented. The 
discovery 1s made in the chapel; and Vere, who had been con- 
cerned in some treasonable plots, flies to France, while young 
Earnscliff and Miss Vere are married with his consent, and with 
the approbation of the Black Dwarf, who, retiring into undisco- 
vered seclusion, bestows upon them the bulk of a very large for- 
tune. This story possesses considerable capabilities; but the fault 
is, as in the former, the multiplication of characters, by which are 
rendered imperfect: the following specimen is taken from that 
part of the story, in which the Dwarf interrupts the ceremony 
where Vere is endeavouring to compel his daughter to’marry Sir 
P. Langley. 

‘* The clergyman opened his prayer-book, and looked to Mr. Vere for 
the signal to commence the service. 

‘* ‘Proceed,’ said the latter. 

‘* But a voice, as if proceeding from the tomb of his deceased wife, called, 
in such loud and harsh accents as awakened every echo in the vaulted cha- 
pel, ‘ Forbear!’ 

‘* All were mute and motionless, till a distant rustle, and the clash of 
swords, or something resembling it, was heard from the distant apartments. 
{t ceased almost instantly. 

‘What new device is this?’ said Sir Frederick, fiercely, eyeing Ellies- 
‘aw and Mareschal with a glance of malignant suspicion. 

***It can be but the frolic of some intemperate guest said Ellieslaw, 
‘hough greatly confounded; ‘we must make large allowances for the ex- 
cess of this evening’s festivity. Proceed with the service.’ 

‘* Before the clergyman could obey, the same prohibition which they had 
before heard, was repeated from the same spot. The female attendants 
screamed, and fled from the chapel; the gentlemen laid their hands on their 
swords. Ere the first moment of surprise had passed by, the Dwart stepped 
from behind the monument, and placed himself full in front of Mr. Vere. 
The effect of so strange and hideous an apparition, in such place and cir- 
cumstances, appalled all present, but seemed to annihilate the Laird of 
Ellieslaw, who, dropping his daughter’s arm, staggered against the nearest‘ 


pillar, and, clasping it with his hands as if for support, laid his brow against 
‘he colnmn. : 
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‘“« ‘Who is this fellow?’ said Sir Frederic; ‘ and what does he mean by 
this intrusion?’ 

‘* ‘It is one who comes to tell you, said the Dwarf, with the peculiar acri- 
niony which usually marked his manner, ‘ that in marrying that young 
lady, you wed neither the heiress of Ellieslaw, nor of Mauley-hall, nor of 
Polverton, nor of one furrow of land, unless she marries with My consent; 
and to thee that consent shall never be given. Down—down on thy knees, 
and thank heaven that thou art prevented from wedding qualities with 
which thou hast no concern—portionless, truth, virtue, and innocence.— 
And thou, base ingrate,’ he continued, addressing himself to Elheslaw, 

‘ what is thy wretched subterfuge now?’ ‘Thou, who would’st sell thy di augh- 
ter to relieve thee from danger, as in famine thou would’st have slain and 
devoured her to preserve thy own vile life! Ay, hide thy face with thy 
bands; well may’st thou blush to look on him whose body thou didst con- 
sign to chains, his hand to guilt, and his soul to misery. Saved once more 
by the virtue of her who calls thee father, go hence, and may the pardon 
and benefits I confer on thee prove literal coals of fire, till thy brain is 
seared and scorched like mine. 

‘* Ellieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute despair.””"—p. 334— 
337. vol. 1 

We do not think the state in which these volumes are written, 
by any means se good as that of Guy Mannering, or even the An- 
tiquary; the author becomes a little careless as he gains confidence 
by approbation; and, for merely English readers, too much of the 
Scotch dialect is introduced into the speeches. It is sometimes 
employed, however, with admirable effect; according to the cha- 
racter of the individual who speaks, it seems to add characteristic 
ferocity to the ruffian, or simplicity to the innocence of youth, ard 
tenderness to the effusions of love. On other occasions it not a 
little heightens the comic effect of rustic humour. 

While exhibiting the manners, the author has endeavoured also 
to employ something of the language of the times; he describes, 
but he has now and then gone too far back into antiquity, and has 
brought forward words that had even then been long obsolete. 
The error was, however, on the right side, and it would be advan- 
tageous, if, instead of the prevailing Seshinn of importing French 
terms, we resorted more to the wells of undefiled English, afforded 
by our elder writers.— Critical Review. 





ON THE COMPARATIVE MERIT OF HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE IN STEAM ENGINES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO 


Sir—Ina“ Review of the life of Robert Fulton,” published 
in the Analectic Magazine for last September, there are some 
remarkson the subject of high and low pressure in engines worked 
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by steam, on which I beg leave to make some observations. 
I flatter myself that I can view the question with an impartial eye, 
as my opinion has been slowly changed; andI have noother interest 
in the matter, than that which every man feels for his personal 
safety and that of his fellow beings. .I am equaily unwilling to be 
scalded to death to promote the fortune of Mr. Evans, or blazon 
the reputation of Messrs. Bolton and Watt. In quitting the ranks 
of the English mechanics for those of our fellow citizen, I mav 
have avoided Scylla, only to be thrown on Charybdis, but the 
measure was adopted after mature deliberation, when conviction 
indicated the high pressure to be the safer engine. 

The writer of the “ Review” has stated the arguments on both 
sides of the question, without fully expressing his own opinion; 
but stillin such a way, as to impress the mind of the reader with 
the opinion that he thinks unfavourably of the high pressure en- 
gines; and that, in his judgment, those upon the construction of 
Bolton and Watt, are perfectly sate. 

To his right to inculcate this opinion, it would be ridiculous 
to object; and the fact is only mentioned to strengthen the infer- 
ence that, the arguments which he has adduced in favour of en- 
gines of low pressure, are the most solid which could be produc- 
ed; and that the objections to those of high pressure, of course 
including that of Mr. Evans, construction, are stated with equal 
care. Itis readily admitted, that dreadful explosions have taken 
place with high pressure engines, and that, when constructed upon 
erroneous principles, they are extremely dangerous. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not whether such engines may be dangerous, but 
whether they can be so constructed asto enable us to derive all 
the advantages from elastic steam without any increase of danger 
by theiruse. As both engines have been long employed, we have 
the advantage of experience to aid us in the inquiry,—a safer 
guide than the most ingeniaus deductions from theory. Itisas- 
serted by the writer of the “ Review,” (page 189) “ that the ac- 
‘cidents on board Fulton’s boats, by which life or limb were lost, 
‘or even jeopardised, have not been recorded, nor have we heard 
‘of a single accident arising from Bolton and Watt’s engines in 
‘England, during the forty-five years’ practice throughout the 
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‘ kingdom;” and he asks, (page 190) “ where are the accounts of 
¢ lives lost on board his (Fulton’s) boats by explosions, during the 
‘ten years they have run; fourteen now running in New York 
‘ state?”? As Fulton never pretented to have invented the steam 
* engine he used, or any part of it,” (page 184) but purchased the 
first engine from Bolton and Watt, and had the others constructed 
upon the same principle, it is not necessary to confine the answer 
to the accidents which have happened to the boats in the state of 
New York, but only to those which are similar in principle— 
Most of the accidents which the writer is about to state, are per- 
fectly within his own recollection, and the others, he is assured, 
can be substantiated, if necessary. All of them occurred on board 
of boats constructed on the Bolton and Watt, or low pressure 
principle. 
Killed. Scalded. 

Paragon—New York, l 

Atalanta—New Jersey, 3 

Washington—Ohio, 7 

Powhattun—Norfolk, I 

Superior—Charleston, 5 

Rariton—New York, . | ! 

Nor is it difficult to account for these accidents on board 
steam boats, although the engines of Bolton and Watt, have work- 
ed on land with perfect safety during forty-five years. In the 
latter case they are rarely worked with a pressure greater than 
four or five pounds upon the square inch; the labour they have 


to perform is uniform, nor is there any objection to the making 


them as ponderous as may be deemed necessary. But when pla- 
ced in boats, all their circumstances are changed. Those per- 
sons who have travelled much by these boats, and are well ac- 
quainted with the steam engine, know that it is very common to 
raise the steam toa pressure of 9 or 10 pounds on the square 
inch, and sometimes higher, in order to increase the speed of the 
boat. To this there isa strong temptation, from rivalship, ad- 
verse winds, or the necessarily circumscribed power of the ma- 
chine. The boilers, from their construction, are usually incapa- 
ble of bearing this high pressure, and, consequently, burst. Will 








all 
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the writer of the “ Review” inform us how many accidents he has 
heard of, arising from the steam engine as made by Mr. Evans? 
There is a much greater number of them in use in the United 
States than there are steam boats in its waters; and let it be re- 
collected, that these engines are as likely to explode on land, as 
on board steam boats, as they are worked in both cases with a 
pressure equally high. We are told (page 190) “that if an ex- 
‘plosion takes place by overloading a condensing engine, it will 
‘only make a rent in the boiler, and the steam will escape:” Nu- 
merous rents of this description have taken place in the boilers of 
Evans’ engine, and the steam or water has escaped without injur- 
ing any person. The rents which have been made in the boilers 
of the condensing engines, it appears have not been equally harm- 
less. A much larger rent is likely to be made in the boiler con- 
structed like those of Bolton and Watt, than in the cylindrical 
boiler ofthe Columbian engine. because the former changes its 
form before it bursts, and this evidently offers an unequal resis- 
tance, even where the metal is of equal strength. In the cylin- 
drical boiier there is no teadency to this change of form; whenever 
a renttakes place it must be only in that point where the metal 
happens to be weakest, and this of course must be a very small 
one, as it cannot be weakest, over any considerable portion of its 
surface. As soon as such a rent occurs, the pressure is instantly 
lessened on every other part, and the whole danger is over.— 
There is not the slightest analogy between the operation of 
runpowder, and of steam, with which it has been compar- 
ed; in the explosion of gunpowder, an immense quanty of elas- 
tic fluid, is instantaneously generated, possessing a force which 
may rend the strongest as well asthe weakest part of the contain- 
ing vessel; in steam, the elasticity is slowly augmented, and when 
confined in a vessel of considerable tenacity, and unequal strength, 
as in copper or wrought iron boilers, cannot possibly tear to pie- 
ces, but merely rendit in the weakest part. This, it is believ- 
ed, is a reasonable deduction from theory; and it has been the uni- 
form experience in the numerous instances in which the cylin- 
drical boilers have burst. We are told (page 190) that “ it is 
‘ manifest at once to every man, whether he be an engineer or not,' 
‘ that a boiler cannot be so much forced by a pressure of less than 
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¢ one thousand, as by a pressure of more than twenty thousand 
‘ pounds on a square foot.” This, certainly is manifest, but it is 
also manifest, that if one boiler is so constructed as to be twenty- 
one times the strength of another, it will bear twenty times the 
force, with less liability to yield to the pressure. A boiler con- 
structed to bear the pressure of ten pounds on the square inch, Is 
certainly more liable to yield to that force, than one capable of 
bearing a pressure of from three to seven hundred pounds Is to a 
force of one hundred and fifty, the latter being the usual strength 
and working pressure of the cylindrical boiler. We are told 
(page 189) that “it is not merely from the boilers’ bursting, 
‘that danger arises where a high pressure engine is used; for in 
‘the case of the Norwich packet, the steam swept away the boil- 
‘er itself, and this swept away every thing, and every person that 
‘stood in its way at the time of the explosion; and was thrown 


”» 


‘ina horizontal direction out of the stern of the boat;” and (page 
190) we are informed that ina high pressure engine, the steam, 
“as in the Norwich packet, may carry away the boiler itself, 
‘ when it is too strong to burst;’”’ and again, (page 194) “that 
‘ though boilers may be constructed to bear the required pres- 
‘sure, yet the accident on board the Norwich packet, shows that 
‘the boiler itself may be carried away bodily by high steam.”— 
Here is certainly a new discovery in mechanical philosophy, one, 
the application of which would be more worthy a patent, than all 
its predecessors. Upon this new principle, steam engines may 
be constructed which will consist of only a boiler, “ too strong to 
burst” well bolted down, and highly heated; it will be necessary 
perhaps to steer stern foremost, as it seems this is the direction 
in which a boiler is “ carried away bodily by high steam.” If 
this principle has ever been appliedin practice, the writer has ne- 
ver heard of it, except in the well-known trick in the “ whole art 
‘of Legerdemain,”’ where we are instructed, “ how to make 
‘dumplins jump out of the pot,” by putting a little quicksilver 
into them before the pot begins to boil; or perhaps in the equally 
common experiment of standing in a washing-tub, and lifting 
yourself up bythe handles. The fact is, that the boiler on board 
the Norwich packet was, from its construction, unsafe; a large 
portion of it was made of cast iron, from its size and thickness in- 
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capable of bearing the pressure of very. high steam. Had it 
been much smaller in its diameter, and the cast iron ends made 
of a thickness which would have sustained a higher pressure 
than the wrought iron sides—or in other words, lrad its construc- 
tion been like that of the Columbian engine, the fatal accident 
would never have happened: the side would have had a rent made 
in it, the fire might have been put out, ashas frequently occur- 
red with this engine, the fre-man might have been scalded or kil- 
led, which, however, it is believed, has never happened; the rent 
would have operated as a complete safety valve, the pressure up- 
on the boilers would have been thus instantaneously lessened, 
and nofurther evil experienced. Before dismissing the subject 
of danger from explosion, which is certainly the most important 
of all the controverted points, permit me to add one other re- 
mark:—it must be evident that the time of greatest danger is 
when a boat stops, andthe safety valve is not raised. Accident 
from this cause is more likely to happen in a low, than in a high 
pressure engine—in the former, a small increase of heat will 
cause the pressure to rise from 5 or 6 pounds on the inch, to 14 or 
15, an increase only of 9 or 10 pounds, which is more than the 
boilers are intended to bear: in the latter, suppose them to be 
working with 150 pounds pressure; this must rise to 300, (the 
lowest estimate of the strength of Evans’ boilers) an increase of 
150 pounds tothe inch, before there is any danger of explosion. 
This could not happen by accident, as the fire would burn down 
before the requisite temperature could be produced. This differ- 
ence is evinced in the different modes of practice adopted on 
board the boatsin the Delaware. Those with low pressure en- 
rines, on arriving at the wharf, immediately raise the valve and 
suffer the steam to escape, or it is known the boiler would give 
way. Onboard the tna, working by a high pressure engine, the 
practice is to-close the valve and fire-place, and preserve the steam 
for future use;* the boiler is thus tested after the passengers have 
left the boat, as the heat will rise higher than it can whilst the 
steam is expended in working the engine. 

Much more might be said on this part of the subject, but as 
{ fear, Mr. Editor, that you already think I have claimed a full 


hare of your valuable pages, I shall proceed to a short notice of 


* Our correspondent must be under a mistake. —Eb. 
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some other points embraced in the “ Review,” (page 189) “as to 
‘the permanent expense in fuel,—the writer continues, (page 
‘189)—"“ we believe the advantage on fair experiment will be 
‘ found in favour of the condensing engine; which under circum- 
‘stances equally favourable will afford more power with the same 
‘ expense.’—(Page 191) “ For this is the true question, what 
‘is the daily expense of fuel.” “The great expense of an en- 
‘ gine is the fuel it consumes.”’ 
“ The condensing engines of Bolton and Watt, in Cornwall, 
‘in the first four months of the year 1816, raised about twenty- 
‘eight and a half millions of pounds of water, one foot height for 
‘each bushel of coals consumed.” 
“ Woolfe’s improved double (high pressure) engines, raised 
‘ upwards ef fifty millions of pounds weight, one foot high for eve- 
‘ry bushel of coal consumed.” Here is certainly a discrepancy 
which it is difficult to explain: for four months in succession, the 
high pressure engines produced an effect with the same quantity 
of fuel, exceeding that of the others as fifty exceeds twenty-eight 
and a half; yet the writer of the “Review says that, “ as to the per- 
‘manent expense of fuel, we believe the advantage, on fair expe- 
‘riment, will be found in favour of the condensing engine.” As 
no reason is given for this opinion, and the fact stated invalidates 
it, we leave it until some evidence is produced, which shall be 
candidly examined. “ The advocates of condensing engines ask, 
‘that while machines of this description are so much safer in 
‘comparison than the others—while they are competent to pro- 
‘pel a boat against wind and tide nearly six miles an hour, why 
‘run so much risk for so little advantage?” (page 191.) This 
question is certainly very kind; but until the premises are proved, 
no answer ought to be expected, and when admitted, we shall all 
be advocates of condensing engines, and there will be no respon- 
dent. To guard against the evils apprehended from high pres- 
sure engines, we are told thatit is proposed (page 193) “ to pro- 
hibit by legislative interference, the navigating of passage boats 
by means of high pressure engines, as being dangerous, unneces- 
sary, and calculated “to give alarm even when the danger is 
‘slight.” And it is further proposed, that “ whenever by a long 
‘course of expevience in manufactories, the high pressure engine 
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‘shall be found perfectly harmless, let the act interfering with 
‘them be repealed.” If, as the advocates of condensing engines 
take for granted, it was proved that the danger stated really ex- 
isted, there would be some justice in the proposition; without this 
proof, it is only leading us back tothe period when the exhibition 
of antimony and mercury was interdicted by law; and exposing 
ourselves tothe pity, or the ridicule of posterity, for rejecting a 
safe and powerful agent, and retaining only that which is compara- 
tively weak and inefficient. There are many who have well con- 
sidered the subject, and who have very little doubt, that when the 
false alarms have subsided, which have been excited by the acci- 
dents arising from badly constructed engines, magnified by the 
fears of some, and the interest of others; the high pressure engine 
will be generally adopted; particularly for boats, as being lighter, 
cheaper, more powerful, and safer than the condensing engine.— 
Some of the reasons for this opinion have been briefly stated.— 
With respect to “ the long course of experience in manufacto- 
‘ries,’ to prove that the high pressure engines are perfectly 
harmless, we are at aloss to knuw how long the course of expe- 
rience must have been continued. The Columbian engine has 
been used in manufactories for more than ten years; it is said 
there are about one hundred of them in operation; they have been 
found to answer the expectations of the purchasers; they have been 
preferred to the English engine, by these who have used both; 
they have been found to be perfectly harmless; the proposed con- 
ditions have been fulfilled. If these assertions be true, would not 
legislative interference be ridiculous, unjust, and tyrannical? 


J. 


Notre—Before the above communication was sent to the 
press, anaccident happened, which deserves to be mentioned in this 
place. ‘The boiler on board the Atna—a high steam vessel, con- 
structed by Mr. Evans—burst, when the boat was about ten miles 
from this city. The rent or fissure, through which the steam es- 
caped, was not greater than would have admitted the blade of a 
pen-knife. As Evans’s engine is always provided with three boil- 
ers, in order to guard against such a casualty, a sufficiency of 
steam continued to be generated to keep up a pressure of about 
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70 pounds on the inch, by whichthe boat was enabled to continue 
her course. 

In the examination of one of the constructors of steam en- 
gines before the British House of Commons, who was asked “ what 
‘ is the effect when wrought iron gives way?’ he answered, “ gene- 
‘rally a rent: but I have seen one instance of a wrought iron boi- 
ler, where the whole of the upper part was rent from the bottom, 
driven through the house in which it was placed, and carried to a 
considerable distance; I believe several yards.”—Ep. P. F. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Criticism.—Lalla Rookh; An Oriental Romance, By Thomas Moore. 
New-York, 1817. § 1. 


To the very meagre list of British poets who have loitered 
‘in the bowers of Rochnabad”’ or strayed by “ the streams of Mo- 
zellay,’’ the attractive name of Moore is now added. More than 
a year has elapsed since we announced, on the authority of a pri- 
vate letter from the author, that the poem of Lalla Rookh was 
preparing for the press: indeed every page abounds with evidence 
of the industry and care with which it has been composed. Whe- 
ther wandering among the fairy scenes of Persian plains, or gaz- 
ing at the splendour of her courts, the author has never been 
dazzled by the brilliance of the latter, nor lulled into indolence by 
the seductions of the former. He has returned from this “ voy- 
‘age of observation” loaded with the treasures of the east, and he 
scatters them before his readers, with the profusion, of a prodigal. 
‘ He has,’”’—says an ingenious critic, in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Magazine—he has, by accurate and extensive read- 
ing, imbued his mind with so familiar a knowledge of eastern 
scenery—that we feel as if we were reading the poetry of one of 
the children of the sun. No European image ever breaks o1 
steels in to destroy the illusion—every tone, and hue, and form, 
is purely and intensely Asiatic—and the language, faces, forms, 
dresses, mien, sentiments, passions, actions, and characters of the 
different agents, are all congenial with the flowery earth, they in- 
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nabit, and the burning sky that glows over their heads. That 
proneness to excessive ornament, which seldom allows Mr. Moore, 
to be perfectly simple and natural, that blending of fanciful and 
transient feeling, with bursts of real passion—that almost baccha- 
nalian rapture with which he revels amid the beauties of external 
nature, till his senses seem lost in a vague and indefinite enjoy- 
ment—that capricious and wayward ambition which often urges 
him to make his advances to our hearts, rather by the sinuous 
and blooming bye-ways and lanes of the fancy, than by the mag- 
nificient and royal road of the imagination—tunat fondness for the 
delineation of female beauty and power, which often approaches 
to extravagance and idolatry, but at the same time, is rarely un- 
accompanied by a most fascinating tenderness—in short, all the 
feculiarities of his genius adapt him for the composition of an 
oriental tale, in which we are prepared to meet with, and to enjoy, 
a certain lawiess luxuriance of imagery, and to tolerate a certain 
shapsodical wildness of sentiment and passion. 

But although this poem abounds with exquisite specimens of 
every good quality in poetical composition, we are compelled to 
admit that it is not without faults. The bad rhymes are nume- 
-ous and many instances occur in which the feuses are not hap- 
pily chosen; sometimes we are clogged with Darwinian sweets or 
smile at Wordsworthian simpleness; in one passage he is as plain 
i proser as a “ special pleader,”’ 


+ Among the last of whom, the silver veil,—c. 


and of the following we venture to acknowledge an opinion which 
the author seems to have anticipated: 
Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream. 

Lalla Rookh (tulif cheek) is a young Princess who is be- 
trothed to the son of an Emperor. On her journey to the court of 
her intended spouse, she is entertained by a number of tales, 
which are recited to her by a poet, called Feramoz, who turns out 
tobe no other than the Prince himself. We shall not enter into 
any of the particulars of any of these Persian tales, because we 
have preferred the selection of one of them, which will be found 
entire in the poetical department, of this Journal. It 1s the story en 
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titled Paradise and the Peri, which we have selected:—a poem 


which, beyond all comparison, is the most beautiful in the volume. 
While its wildness delights, its refined simplicity transports and 


its tenderness steals irresistably to the heart. Those who enjoyed 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with this highly gifted writer, 
some years since, in this city, will recognize in this narrative, all 
those exquisite touches of feeling and fancy, which rendered his 
society so captivating. 

As an evidence of the avidity with which English books are 
received in this country, we may state that in about seventy days 
from the date of the dedication of these poems, they were read, 
from the first American edition, by two of the friends of the au- 
thor in the interior of this Commonwealth. !f he shuuld be desirous 
of knowing the dramatis persone, he may view a representation 
of the hospitable mansion where the scene is laid, in our number 
for June 1816. On a spot which, but a few years ago, afforded 
nothing but a lair for the tiger or a cabin for the wandering sa- 
vage, the muse of Lalla Rookh was hailed as leading her child 
from the mists of delusion to the ethereal regions which are in- 
habited by virtue and enlightened by truth: 

juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere flores—Lucret. 


Criticitsm.—I. The Emerald Islea Poem. By Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. Dedicated by Permission tothe Prince Regent. 
London 1815. Embellished with a full length portrait of Brian Bor- 
hoime, king of Ireland. 4to. pp. 159. 

fl. The speech of Mr. Phillips, delivered in the Court of Common Pleas 
in Dublin, m the Case of Guthrie versus Slerne; with a short preface. 
8vo. London. pp. 42. 

Ill. Speeches of Mr. Phillips on the Catholic Question; with a preface. 
8vo. London. pp. 40. 

IV. An Authentic Report of the Speech of the CELEBRATED and ELO- 
QuENT Irish Barrister, Mr. Phillips, delivered at Roscommon Assizes. 
8vo. London pp. 20. 

V. The speech of Counsellor Phillips on the state of England and Ireland, 
and on a reform in Parliament; delivered at Liverpool, Oct. 31, 1816 
8vo. London. pp. 16. 


[ From the Quartely Review. | 


We have really been at a loss in what light to consider the 
series of works before us; they are all planned and constructed on 
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a scale of such ridiculous exaggeration, there is so little law in 
the pleadings, so little poetry in the poem, and so little common 
sense in the prose, that we almost suspected that they were in- 
tended to ridicule that inflated and jargonish style which has of late 
prevailed among a certain class of authors and orators in the sis- 
ter kingdom. 

But in opposition to this internal evidence, there are so many 
circumstances of external testimony, that we have been reluctantly 
driven to conclude that Mr. Charles Phillips is not a censor, buta 
professor of the new school; and that having lost his own wits, he 
really imagines that the rest of the world may be brought to admire 
such fustian in verse and such fustian in prose as cannot, perhaps, 
be equalled except inChrononhotonthologos, or Bombastes Furioso. 

Our readers must be aware, that we are generally inclined 
(though we do not shrink from giving our own honcs: opinion) to 
permit authors to sfeck for themselves; and to quote from their 
own works such passages as may appear to us to justify our criti- 
cism. We will not be more unjust with Mr. Phillips, and shall, 
therefore, select from his poems and pamphlets a few of those parts 
which are marked by his peculiar manner, and which we are well 
assured he considers as the most admirable specimens of his genius. 

We shall begin with the following panegyric upon a certain king 
of Ireland called Brian Borhoime, whose age was as barbarous as 
his name; and whose story is as obscure as Mr. Phillips’s eulogy. 


‘ Look on Brian’s verdant grave— 
Brian—the glory and grace of his age; 
Brian—the shield of the emerald isle; 
The lion incensed was a lamb to his rage, 
The dove was an eagle compared to his smile! 
Tribute on enemies, hater of war, 
W ide-flaming sword of the warrior throng, 
Liberty’s beacon, religion’s bright star, 
Soul of the Seneacha, “« Light of the Song.”’ 
1—10,11. 


The darkness which envelops the history of old Brian may be 
pleaded in excuse of the above passage, but what shall be said for 
the following apostrophe to the late bishop Berkiey’—the Emerald 
Isle is, we ought to acquaint our readers, a series of apostrophes 
to Irish worthies, from Fin Macoul and Brian Borhoime, down to 
Mr. Curran and the wretched Dermody. 


‘ And Berkley, thou, in vision fair, 
With all the spirits of the air, 

Should’st come to see, beyond dispute, 
Thy deathless page thyself refute; 
And, in it, own that thou could’st view 
Matter—and it immortal too.’—l.—35. 


The following invocation to Farquhar, on the comedy of the 
Recruiting Serjeant, which was finished in his last illness, isa 
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fine specimen of the grandiloquence in which Mr. Phillips delights 
to envelop the commonest ideas. 


‘Swan of the stage! whose dying moan 
Such dulcet numbers poured along, 
That Death grew captive at the tone, 
And stayed his dart to hear rae sonG!’—l.—36. 


The song! what song? serjeant Kite’s is the only one we recollec: 
in the piece, which, for a ‘* dying moan,’ is comical enough. 

Every one remembers Cooke the actor. He was remarkable 
for playing one or two parts with considerable force and skill, but 
his general character, even as a player, was certainly not very pre- 
eminent. He had, however, it seems, the good fortune to be an 
Irishman, and accordingly hear in what numbers Mr. Phillips 
lauds him. 


‘* Lord of the soul! magican of the heart! 

Pure child of nature! fosterchild of art! 

How all the passions in succession rise, 

Heave in thy soul and lighten in thine eyes! 

Beguiled by thee, old Time, with aspect blithe,’ &c. Kc. 
, lL.—39. 


and soforth for six lines more, with which we will not afflict our 
readers. We shall conclude our poetical extracts with the de- 
scription of a traitor, which will remind our readers ot some of the 
most splendid passages of lord Nugent’s Portugal. 





" the traitor’s impious soul 
Blasphemes at grace and banishes control; 

It leathes all nurture but the fruit of crime; 

It counts, by guilty deeds, the course of time. 
Sees hell itself, but as the idiot’s rod, 

Deifies guilt and mortgages its God!’ —|l.—67. 


We shall now give a few instances of the nonsense on stilts, 
which Mr. Phillips believes in his conscience to be English prose; 
and however he may differ from us in his opinion of their merits, 
we venture to assert that he will not accuse us of having selected 
the worst passages. 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit—is a trite proverb, and no very 
complicated idea; yet this simple sentence is in Mr. Phillips’s 
version bloated out to the following size. 


‘Triath is omnipotent, and must prevail; it forces its way with the fire 
and the precision of the morning sun-beam. Vapours may surround, pre- 
judices may impede the infancy of its progress; but the very resistance, 
that wouldcheck, only condenses aud concentrates it, until at length it goes 
furth in the fullness of its meridian, all life, and light, and lustre—the 
whole amphitheatre of nature glowing in its smile, and her minutest objects 
rilt and glittering in the grandeur of its eternity.’—III.—2v. 


Goldsmith had compared his Parish Priest 
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- To some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settleson its head.’ 


This is one of the most simple and sublime passages in Eng- 
lish poetry: Mr. Phillips—who, by the way, is as great a plagia- 
rist as Sir Fretful, and somewhat in his manner—thus adopts it as 
his own. 


‘The hand that holds the chalice shouid be pure, and the priests of the 
temple of Religion should be spotless as the vestments of her ministry. 
Rank only degrades, wealth only impoverishes, and ornaments only dis- 
firure her; her sacred porch becomes the more sublime from its simplicity, 
and should be seated on an eminence, inaccessible to human passions— 
even like the summit of some 4/pine wonvER, for ever crowned with the 
sunshine of the firmament, which the vain and feverish tempest of human in- 
firmities breaks through harmless and unheeded.’—III.—34. 


In this same style of travestie, Mr. Phillips renders either unin- 
telligible or ridiculous every thing he touches. He censures Mr. 
Grattan * because,’ as he elegantly expresses it,‘ an Irish naZive 
has lost 1rs raciness in an English atmosphere.’—II.—15.— 
When he alludes to Monseignot Quarantotti’s letter, he will not 
condescend to mention it but as * the rescript of Italian audacity.’ 
When the Duke of Wellington invades France, we are told that 
an Irish hero strikes the harfi to victory upon the summit of the 
Pyrenees.—p. 35. And when he would say that Mr. Grattan is 
an ornament to his country, it is expressed ‘ that he poured over 
the ruins of his country the elixir of his immortality!’—III.—35. 


When some injudicious persons at Liverpool toast the health of 


this wild ranter, he modestly and intelligibly describes the effect 
which this great event will have in Ireland— 

‘Oh! yes, I do forsee when she (Ireland) shall hear with what courtesy 
her most pretentionless advocate (Mr. Phillips) has been treated, how the 
same wind that wafts her the intelligence, will revive that flame within he T, 
which the blood of ages has not been able to extinguish. It may be a de- 


lusive hope, but lam glad to grasp at any phantom that /lits across the so- 
Rtude of that country’s desolation! ?—V.—2. 


There is, it seems, a certain Irishman of the name of Casey, 
resident in Liverpool, and, we presume, he was one of the pro- 
moters of the before mentioned teast; for Mr. Phillips, after a 
magnificent Soneryen of this worthy gentleman, exclaims, in an 
agony of patriotism, * Alas, Ireland has little now to console her 
except the consciousness of haying produced such men’—as Mr. 
Casey of Liverpool! 

We reserve for the last example of Mr. Phiilips’s style, tw. 
passages which, we are informed by Mr. Phillips himself or his 
editor, (if indeed Mr. Phillips be not his own editor,) were receiv 
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ed with enthusiastic affilauses. ‘The first is meant to be a satire 
on bigotry, and the other a panegyric on Mr. Grattan— 


‘But oh! there will never be atime with Bigotry—she has no head, 
and cannot think—she has no heart, and cannot feel—when she moves, it 
is in wrath—when she pauses, it is amid ruin—her prayers are curses—her 
God is a demon—her communion is death—her vengeance is eternity—her 
decaiogue is written in the blood of her victims; andif she stoops for a mo- 
ment from her infernal flight, it is upon some kindred rock to whet her 
vulture fang for keener rapine, and replume her wing for a more san- 


guinary desolation!” —II1.—22. 

When the screech-owl of intolerance was yelling, and the night of bi- 
gotry was brooding on the land, he came forth with the heart of a hero! and 
the tongue of an angel! till at his bidding, the spectre vanished; the colour 
of our fields revived, and Ireland, poor Ireland, &c. &c.—II—14. 


Such—to speak figuratively of this great figure-maker—such 
are the tumid and empty bladders upon which the reputation of 
Mr. Phillips is trying to become buoyant. We believe our read- 
ers will, by this time, think that we have fully justified our opi- 
nion of the stye of this Dublin Demosthenes. 

But we have something more than mere errors of style to ob- 
ject to Mr. Phillips; we shall say little of the want of professional 
ability which his two pleadings exhihit, because he so little in- 
tends them to be considered as legal arguments, that there is but 
one passage in the statement of two legal cases in which there is 
the slightest allusion to the law, and that allusion only serves to 
show the advocate’s ignorance of, and contempt for, the more se- 
rious parts of the profession he was exercising. 

‘ Do not suppose I am endeavouring to influence you by the power of 
DECLAMATION. I am laying down to you the the British law, as liberally 
expounded and solemnly adjudged. {speak the language of the English 
Lord Eldon, a judge of great experience and greater learning—({.Mr. Phil- 
lips here cited several cases as decided by lor d Eldon)—Such, gentlemen, is 
the language of lord Eldon. I speak alsoon the authority of our own lord 
Avonmore—a judge who illuminated the bench by his genius, endeared it 
by his sauvity, and dignified it by his bold uncompromising probity!!—one 
of those rare men, who hid the thorns of law beneath the brightest flowers 
of literature, and as it were, with the hand of an enehanter, changed a 
wilderness jnto a garden!’—V.—17 


No, declamation is not the weafion of Mr. Phillips—one thing, 
indeed, we learn trom all this, that Mr. Phillips’s countrymen ap- 
preciate his legal talents at their true worth—We may be sure 
that he Las published every frantic speech he ever made; and 
they are but two, and both on subjects in which the want of legal 
education and professional acquirements would be least observed; 
and accordingly we may say-—to borrow the happy cxpression of 
Louis the X Vth’s, relative to one of his chaplains, who had preach- 
ed a flowry sermon on all things but religion—that if Mr. Phil- 
lips in his pleadings had only said a word or two about law, he 
would have spoken of every thing. 
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But we have done with the advocate, blessing our stars that 
lawyers in this country are not of the same breed, and hoping (as 
indeed we are inclined to believe) that even in Ireland none but 
the lawyers of the Catholic Board, and one or two adventurers 
who assume that title as a “nom de guerre,” are capable of sucha 
union of ignorance and confidence, of inanity and pretension. We 
have indeed to observe, for the honour of Lreland, that all these 
rhodomontades are printed in England, and we believe that few, if 
any of them, have been heard of in the place of their supposed 
nativity. 

We now cometo Mr. Phillips in the character upon which, of 
all others, it is evident he piques himself most, namely, that of a 
PATRIOT. 

Mr. Phillips’s first political pretension is Aonesty; he is, if you 
will take his own word for it, a model of integrity and decision, a 
pattern for ail young men of the empire who will be warmed into 
emulation by Mr. Casey’s Liverpooi dinner. Lest our readers 
should doubt the modesty of this blushing Hibernian, we shall 
give hig vwn words—a course which is always the safest, and, 
with so profuse a talker as Mr. Phillips, the most decisive and 
convincing. 

‘‘] hope, however, the benefit of this day will not be confined to the 
humble individual (Phillips, scilicet) you have so honoured; | hope it will 
cheer on the young aspirants after virtuous fame in both our countries, 
by proving to them, that however, for the moment, envy or ignorance, or 
corruption, may depreciate them, there is a reward in store for THE MAN 
(Philips) WHO THINKS WITH INTEGRITY AND ACTS WITH DECISION.” 

V.—16. 


Again, he assures his partial friends “ who were crowding 
around him, that no act of his shall ever raise a blush at the recol- 
lection of their early encouragement.”——p. 16. 

But it is not the easy virtues of profession alone to which Mr. 
Philips lays claim—he boasts, in a quotation solemnly prepared 
for the occasion, that he is ready evento suffer for his country:— 


‘¢ For thee, fair Freedom, welcome all the past, 


For thee, my country, welcome £’EN THE LAsT!” 


Notwithstanding the present thriving appearance of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s patriotism, he seems to have now and then had some slight 
misgivings as to the constancy of his virtue, and to anticipate the 
possibility of backsliding from this highway oi honour, and with 
the most ingenious naiveté he communicates his doubts to the 
Catholic Board. 


‘* May I not be one of the myriads who, in the name of patriotism, and 
for the purposes of plunder, have swindled away your heart, that they 
might gamble with it afterwards at the political hazard table! May I not 
pretend a youth of virtue, that I may purchase with its fame an age of rich 
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apostacy!—Cast your view around the political horizon—Can you discover 
no one whose eye once gazed on glory, and whose voice once rung’ for li- 
berty—no one, who, LIKE ME, once glowed with the energies of an assum- 
ed sincerity, and saw, or seemed to see, no god but counTRY, now toiling 
in the drudgeries of oppression, and shrouded in the pall of an official mis- 
creancy! Trust no man’s professions—ardent as | am—honest through ev- 
ery fibre as I feel myself—I repel your confidence, though perhaps unne- 
cessarily, for 1 am humble, and be/ow corruption—i am valueless, and not 
worth temptation—I am poor, and cannot afford to part with adi I have—my 
CHARACTFR.—Such are my sensations now—what they may be hereafter, 
I pretend not; but should [ ever hazard descending into the sycophant or 
slave, I bescech thee, Heaven, that the first hour of crime may be the last 
of life, and that the worm may batten on the bloom of my youth, before my 
friends, 7f I have one, shall have cause to curse the mention of my memo- 


ry.’—IIT.—11, 12. 


Mr. Phillips’s first publication, in the still earlier bloom of his 
youth, was, as our readers have seen, a poem called the Emerald 
Isle. It was dedicated, dy fermission, to his royal highness the 
prince regent, * Ireland’s hope and England’s ornament.’’ The 
poem did not belie the promise of the dedication; it is a perfect 
stream of praise, a shower of roses on every person who is named 
in it, from alpha to omega. This alone was enough to excite some 
littie suspicion of the author’s sincerity; but it became conviction 
on finding that, whenever in any of his succeeding pamphlets writ- 
ten in altered times and different circumstances, he has occasion 
to mention any of the idols of his early flattery, he falls into the 
natural course of censuring and sometimes libelling them. 

If his royal highness the prince regent was, on the 23d April, 
1812, the date of Mr. Phillips’s dedication—* [reland’s hope and 
England’s ornament’’—what has since happened to justify Mr. 
Phillips’s imputations? What are the enormities which this high- 
minded and independent patriot “ cannot speak of, without dan- 
ger, because, thank God, he cannot think of them without indig- 
nation’? 

If, in 1812, the duke of Wellingtion was “a nation-saving 
hero” (I.—16.)—if, in 1814, “ the illustrious potentates were met 
iogether in the British capital to commemorate the great festival 
of universal peace and wniversal emancifiation” (111.--22.)~-if 
“all the hopes of Zngland were gratified and Eurofie free” (p. 
21.)--how does it happen that, in 1816, Mr. Phillips can thus de- 
scribe the war in which those objects were achieved? 


‘¢ The heart of any reflecting man must burn within him when he thinks 
that the war, thus sanguinary in its operations, thus confessedly ruinous in 
its expenditure, was even still more odious in its principle. It was a war 
avowedly undertaken for the purpose of forcing France out of her un- 
doubted right of choosing her own monarch; a war which uprooted the very 
foundations of the English constitution; which libelled the most glorious 
era in our national annals; and declared tyranny eternal.’ —V.—10. 
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if, in 1812, Bonaparte was a despot—bloody—impious—pollu- 
ted (I.—73)—if he was an infidel “ who trod the symbol of Chris- 
tianity under foot”—who plundered temples and murdered priests 
— if his legions were locusts, and he himself a vulture, (p. 74), 
a tyrant, (p. 77), and a fiend, (p. 75)—If, in August, 1813, he 
was again a “tyrant,” a “ monster,” an emébroidered butcher—if 
he was, in Mr. Phillips’s opinion, all this, how comes it, that in 
1816, he speaks of him in the following terms:— 


‘‘ In dethroning Napoleon you have dethroned a monarch who, with all 
his imputed crimes and vices, shed a splendour around royalty too powerful 
for the feeble vision of legitimacy even to bear. How grand was his march! 
How magnificent his destiny! Say what we will, sir, he will be the land-mark 
of our times in the eye of posterity. The goalof other men’s speed was his 
starting-post—crowns were his playthings—thrones his footstool—he strode 
from victory to victory—his path was ‘a plane of continued elevations.” 
—V.—1l11. 


If, in 1812, Mr. Phillips could thus speak of Napoleon and 
Spain—— 
‘* His aid is murder in disguise; 
His triumphs, Freedom’s obsequies; 
His faith, is fraud—his wisdom, guile; 
Creation withers in his smile— 
See Spain, in his embraces, die, 
His ancient friend, his firm ally!” —I.—73. 


If, in 1814, “ thé Catholic allies of England have refuted the 
foul aspersions on the Catholic faith,” (I11L—21.) with what face 
could he, in 1816, ask the Liverpool meeting, 


‘‘What have you done for Europe? what have you achieved for man? Have 
morals been ameliorated? has liberty been strengthened? You have re- 
stored to Spain a wretch of even worse than proverbial princely ingrati- 
tude; who filled his dungeons and fed his rack with the heroic remnant that 
had braved war, and famine, and massacre beneath his banners; who re- 
warded patriotism with the prison—fidelity with the torture—heroism with 
the scaffold—and piety with the inquisition; whose royalty was published 
by the signature of his death-warrants, and whose religion evaporated in 
he embroidering of petticoais for the Blessed Virgin?” —V.—11, 12. 


If, in 1812, Bonaparte and Portugal could be thus described— 


‘‘ See hapless Portugal, who thought 

A common creed her safety brought— 

A common creed! alas, his life 

Has been one bloody, impious strife! 
Beneath his torch the altars burn 

And blush on the polluted urn,”’—I.—73. 


what can Mr. Phillips say for the following description, in 1816, 
of the very prince who fled from the once “ bloody and impious,” 
but now “ maenificent”? and “ splendid” Napoleon! 
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‘** You have restored to Portugal a prince of whom we know nothing, ex- 
cept that when his dominions were invaded, his people distracted, his crown 
in danger, and all that could interest the highest energies of man at issue, he 
left his cause to be combated by foreign bayonets, and fled with a dastard 
precipitation to the shameful security of a distant hemisphere.”—V.—12. 


In 1814 “ the rocks of Norway are elate with liberty.” (II1.— 
23.) In 1816 Norway is instanced as “a feeble state partitioned 
to feed the rapacity of the powerful.”——(V --13.) 

In 1812 Mr. Grattan had the misfortune of being the idol of 
Mr. Phillips’s humble adoration—in 1814 Mr. Grattan is still an 
idol, but an idol like those of the Tartars, which they chastise; 
and four pages of one of Mr. Phillips’s speeches to the Catholic 
board are employed in céastising Mr. Grattan for having given 
some reasons (* if reasons,” as Mr. Phillips cautiously observes, 
“ they can be called,’’) against presenting a Catholic petition at 
that particular time: he shows too that repeated discussions have 
had the effect of reducing the majority against the catholics. All 
this is very well: but what shall we say when we find Mr. Phillips 
in 1816, at Liverpool, expressing his “ hope that the Irish catho- 
lics will petition 20 more a parliament so equivocating?”’ 

In 1812—Mr. Ponsonby is highly celebrated and told that “ his 
country’s heart must be cold” ere the “ honour,” the “ worth,” 
the “ wisdom,” “ the zeal,’’ “the hand to act and heart to feel of 
her Ponsonby”’ be forgotten. But in the Liverpool speech we find 
all the merits of the leader of the whigs forgotten, and his cha- 


racter treated with high indignity:— 


*¢ Shall a borough-mongering faction convert what is misnamed the na- 
tional representation, into a mere instrument for raising the supplies which 
are to gorge its own venality? Shallthe mock dignitaries of whiggism and 
toryism /ead their hungry retainers to contest the profits of an alternate 
ascendancy over the prostrate interests of a too generous people? These 
are questions which I blush to ask.” —V.—15. 


In 1812—England and Englishmen were the great objects of 
Mr. Phillips’s horror; he found amongst us “ a prejudice against 
his native land fredominant above every other feeling, inveterate 
as ignorance could generate, as monstrous as credulity could feed.”’ 
—J.—6-—And (for he assails us in prose and verse) he invokes 
Ireland 


‘“*' To remember the glory and pride of her name, 
Ere the cold blooded Sassanach tainted her fame.” 


Again—in their mutual communications Mr. Phillips assigns to 
the Irish “ the ardour of patriots and pride of freemen,” but to 
the unlucky English, “ atrocious provocation and ferfidious ar- 
rogance.” 

In the Liverpool speech, however, he has quite changed his 
note; the co/d-blooded Sassanach is now “ the high-minded people 
of England,’? (V.—-4;) and even a provincial English town is “ the 
emporium of liberality and public spirit—the birth-place of ta 
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tent—the residence of integrity” —the asylum of “ freedom,” “ pa- 
triotism,” and “ genius.”—V.—1.—In 1812, king William was a 
Draco—“ a gloomy murderer,’ and Mr, Phillips very magnani- 
mously “ tramples on the impious ashes of that Vandal tyrant,’— 
].—109.—but in 1816,a new light breaks upon him; he applauds 
the revolution, vindicates “ the reformers of 1688,” and caiis that 
period “ the most glorious of our national annals.””—V.—10. 

These changes, monstrous as they are, have taken place in the 
last two or three years; but we have Mr. Phillips’s own assurance 
that he began his backsliding earlier than the date of any of his 
pamphlets, and that young as, he tells us, he is in years, he is old 
in apostacy. In his first speech, August, 1813, he makes the fol- 
lowing candid avowal. 

“Tam not ashamed to confess to you, that there was a day when lt was 
as bigoted as the blackest;—but I thank that Being, who gifted me witha 
mind no{ quite impervious to conviction, and [ thank you, who afforded 
such dawning testimonies of my error. No wouder, then, that I seized my 
prejudices, and with a blush burned them on the altar of my country!”— 
(11.—35. 

Our readers will not fail to observe, that ali this wavering is 
not the mere versatility of a young and ardent mind. Mr. Phil- 
lips is indeed inconstant, but it is “ certa ratione modoque;” his 
changes may be calculated, like those of the moon, and his bright 
face will always be found towards the rising sun. 

He dedicated to the prince regent in expectation, and abused 
him in disappointment; he flattered Mr. Grattan and Mr. Ponson- 
by when they were popular, and sneers at them when he sees a 
more promising patron. He lent his labours and his lungs to the 
cause af Catholic emancipation, and preached up the doctrine of 
eternal fretitions, while they afforded any prospect of celebrity or 
profit; finding that scent grow cold, he is now against petitioning; 
and reform in Parliament being the cry of the disaffected in Eng- 
land, he imports his “ parcel of” talent and celebrity into Liver- 
pool, consigned to Mr. Casey—exhibits his wares at the dinner 
before mentioned—sings a palinode to Napoleon Bouaparte—-and 
hardiiy enlists himself under the banners of radical reform. We 
have no doubt that, by the same arts which have forced him into 
what he and his colleagues modestly call celebrity, he will make a 
very acceptable addition to the society of major Cartwright and 
Mr. Gale Jones, until some new turn in the wheel of state, or in 
the popular feeling, shall again convert him; when we may have 
him once more bespattering Messrs. Grattan and Ponsonby with 
his praises, and dedicating to his royal highness the prince regent, 
but, as we anticipate, without the fermission of which he was for- 
merly so vain. 

We have not noticed the particulars of the political tenets which 
Mr. Phillips has professed, or now professes; bad as they may be, 
they can do no harm till his style shall become more intelligible 
and his character less ambiguous. 
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CONVERSATION ON 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An abstract of the Bible, in a series of conversations between a mother and 
her children.—Chapter 1. Genesis; first book. 


WE have been permitted to copy the following pages from 
the original manuscript of a pious lady, who in more senses than 
ohe, keeps her lamp, both filled and trimmed. It was intended to 
be published in consecutive numbers of our Journal, but believing 
that it may be of more service to the community, if it is printed 
in a separate form, we have cheerfully consulted the public good, 
instead of our own convenience. A small volume, which will in- 
clude the book of Genesis, will be published about the end of the 
year. It will be illustrated by plates,—of which some have been 
already prepared, with much neatness, by Goodman and Pigott, 
engravers, of this city. The plan and the composition of part of 
the book have received the cordial appprobation of two eminent 
divines, and we are thus warranted in recommending the work 
to the public patronage. 

Catharine.—Have we not your promise, mother, that as soon 
as the long winter evenings should commence, you would con- 
verse with us on the history of the Bible? 

Fanny.—Ab! I am glad you have not forgotten to remind 
mama of that. Conversation is more intelligible and impressive 
than solitary reading; and besides, it will save us the trouble of 
reading this large book! 

Mother.—Trouble, my daughter! it should be the greatest 
pleasure, as it is your enviable privilege, to possess, and be able to 
read that book. Your curiosity should be awakened to acquire a 
more intimate knowledge of a record which speaks truth without 
error, and unfolds to man his origin and his destiny. I can assure 
you, my dear, however strange it may sound in your ears, that 
you will find not less entertainment than instruction in this vo- 
lume. It is the oldest in existence. It gives us an account of the 
very creation of all things, and the history of mankind from the 
beginning of time. As you have been habituated to the reading 
of this invaluable book, it is only necessary that I should give you 
a brief narrative of the contents; and you may interrupt me when 
vou desire to have any explanations. 
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Catharine.—I1 often think I am acquainted with the whole of 
the Bibie; but whenever you examine us, I find that I know very 
little. A general but connected view of the story and the system, 
would fasten itself upon our memory; and we should then be able 
io comprehend the various parts when we open the book.—and 
now I think of it, mama, why is it called ¢he Bible; —often as 
I have got my lessons in it at school and read to you from it since, 
in the evenings, it never occured to me that so strange a word 
could scarcely have been selected without some reason. 





Charles —QOh! | can tell you, sister. Dr. told us, the 
other day, when we were saying our lesson in Leusden, that it was 
from a Greek word, which signifies a 600k. 

Mother.—Yes. Itis called THE BIBLE, Or THE BOOK, by 
way of cminence:—to express in the most emphaticai manner its 
superior excellence and authority. It is divided into two parts, 
which are entitled, the oLp, and the NEW, TESTAMENTS. These 
are connected by a chain of predictions, many of which have actu- 
ally been accomplished, and others are daily Coming to pass. 

The Old Testament, was chiefly written in the Old Hebrew, 
or Samaritan language; and the new, with the exception, perhaps 
of the gospel by Matthew, which Charics is now reading, was 
composed in Greek. The whoie is sub-divided into books; and 
though they were written by different hands, in different ages, and 
in various countries, yet they form one coniplete whole, pertectly 
harmonious and beautiful. From this correspondence in all the 
numbers, we infer that the writers were divinely inspired to speak 
nothing but the truth. 
count that we have of the earliest times. It consists of narrative 
and doctrine,—of precepts and prophecies, the sublimity and im- 
portance of which, would sufficiently demonstrate their divine 
origin, if all other proof were wanting. To explain all this to 
you, I do not intend to undertake; but I can give you a general 
sketch of the subject, which may be filled up, hereafter, by read- 


ing books which have been written for that purpose, by theolo- 


The Bible contains the only authentic ac- 


gians and divines. 


Fanny.—But, pray do not forget to tell us, in the course of 


your narrative-—lest we might interrupt you too often,—when 
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any accomplishment of a prophecy can be shown. I should like 
to see the reality of all that the Bible promises. 

Mother.—That, my children we shall all see! may it be your 
lot to enjoy the dlessings which those promises have offered to 
your acceptance! 

The first five books of the Bible, or the Pentateuch, as they 
are called, were written by Moses, the great Jewish Legislator. 
They commence with Genesis, the meaning of which I suppose 
Charles can inform us. 

Charles.—It is from a Greek word which signifies the Be- 
ginning or Production. 

Mother.—In Genesis we learn that the world was created by 
the Almighty word of God in six days, and, by the same uner- 
ring wisdom, it was pronounced to be perfect. On the seventh 
day the great Architect “ rested from all his work,” and “ bles- 
sed and sanctified it.’—By this we are to understand the ap- 
pointment of a Sabbath;—a seventh part of our time peculiarly 
appropriated to his own service and worship; and to mana day of 
repose and relicf from his worldly labours. 

The Mosaic account of the creation, is very concise; but its 
sublimity has been admired by the politest schools. I need only 
call your attention to the passage in which the production of light 
is described:—*“ and God said, Iet there be light; and there was 
light!” How exquisitely expressive of the grandeur of that power 
and wisdom, that could speak into existence, a substance, at once 
so astonishing and so useful. 

The division of time into weeks, can no otherwise be ac- 
counted for, but in the divine ordinance, for the period is entirely 
arbitrary; not being indicated by any aspect of nature, as days, 
months, and years, are by the revolutions of the sun and moon. 

On the sixth day, having prepared an habitation, and provid- 
ed an abundance of fruits, God created one man, and one woman. 
He made them good, like the rest of his works, and endued them 
with ability to continue in their native holiness; yet with liberty to 
choose between virtue and vice. They were placed in the garden 
of Eden, and had permission to eat freely the fruits of all the 
trees, one only being excepted as a test of their obedience. They 
did not long preserve their allegiance: they violated the condition 
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upon which they had been so bountcously provided, and incur- 
red the penalty of death! The pleasures of Eden were forfeited;— 
paradise lost—and their future subsistence was now to be gained 
through toil and sorrow. Yet all was not lost; that mercy which 
is from eternity, had provided relief, and now enlightened their 
darkness with a feeble, but infallible intimation of a Saviour, to 
break the power of the enemy, which had endeavoured to work 
their ruin, to rescue them from the grave, and restore them to an 
eternal life. 

Their first descendants were Cain and Abel; the former, a 
cultivator of the earth, and the latter a keeper of sheep. At an ap- 
pointed time, each of these brothers offered a sacrifice to the Lord. 

Fanny.—Tell us, if you please, what is meant, strictly by a 
sacrifice, and how it originated? 

Mother.—By a sacrifice, we mean, generally, an offering to 


the Deity as an acknowledgment of his power, and a payment of 
homage. We have no account of the origin of this mode of wor- 
ship; but we connot hesitate in ascribing it to divine authority, 
because Adam was taught immediately by his Creator, and with- 


out a command to that effect, it is highly probable that he would 
not have thought of destroying animals committed to his care: 
nor should he have imagined, that an offering, apparently so cruel, 
would have been acceptable to him, whose benevolence was im- 
pressed on every thing around him. 

The offering of Abel, on this occasion was accepted, while 
that of his brother was rejected. This preference, instead of 
awakening in Cain a sense of his own unworthiness, and a desire 
to find favour by relying on the divine word, inflamed him with 
rage and instigated him to the murder of Abel. Thus early did 
the effect of Adam’s disobedience appear in the depravity of his 
son! 

The next remarkable event of which we read, is the transla- 
tion of Enoch, a descendant of Seth, the third son of Adam. In 
reward for his exemplary piety he was taken to heaven without 
the pain of dying. The life of man was protracted, at this time, 
to a great length. Methusalem, the oldest man of whom we have 
ever heard, lived to the age of 969 years. The earth then 
would be peopled rapidly, and we find that vice increased in the 
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same proportion. To sucha pitch had wickedness arrived that 
in the year of the world 1656, God resolved to destroy all man- 
kind by a flood, because, “ the earth was filled with violence, and 
the imagination of man’s heart was only evil continually.” From 
this most awful judgment, one righteous man and his family were 
exempted. This was Noah, the great grandson of Enoch, who was 
commanded by God, to build an ark, or ship, and to go into it. 
He was directed to take with him two of every kind of fowl, and 
of cattle, and of every creeping thing, that they might be kept 
alive. 

Catharine.—It must have taken a great while to buiid so 
large a vesscl? 

Mother.—Moses has not told us, nor has he left any date 
from which we might calculate how long Noah was thus employ- 
ed. Profane authors are, therefore, not agreed on the question; 
some say an hundred years, and others think the labour required 
even a longer time. While Noah was engaged in building his 
ark, he warned the people of the impending calamity, but no 
symptoms of penitence appeared to avert the divine wrath, and 
accordingly, at the appointed time, “ all the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up;—and the windows of heaven were opened, 
and it rained forty days;—and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heavens were covered, and all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth.” ‘ After the end of 150 days,” to continue in 
the words of the sacred historian, for I can find none so descrip- 
tive,—* the waters were abated, and in the seventh month, the 

-ark,—(which had floated safely throughout this terrible deluge) 
—rested on the mountains of Ararat, and the earth soon became 
dry. Noah then brought his family out of the vessel, in which 
they had been confined a whole year.”’ 

Charles.—In what part of the world is a spot so remarkable 
as these mountains, to be found? 

Catharine.—Noah landed on a mountain of Asia, in Armenia; 
a part of the chain called Caucasus. 

Mother—The country is high; and is said to have been, in 
those days, very fertile, and therefore. most suitable for the first 

habitation of man after the flood. The period of time from the 
creation to the deluge embraces 1656 years, and is called the firs! 
age of the world. 
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The first act of Noah, when he descended from the ark, was to 
build an altar, and offer a sacrifice; and nothing, surely, could be 
more natural and becoming, than an expression of gratitude in the 
most solemn manner, for a deliverance so exceedingly wonderful! 
But the goodness of his divine preserver did not stop here. He 
graciously assured Noah, that he would not “ again sweep man- 
kind from the face of the earth,’”? and he directed him to consi- 
der the Rainbow as a token of his promise. 

Fanny.—Do you think, mother, that a Rainbow had never 
ween seen before that time! Did it never rain before the deluge! 

Mother.—The words of scripture, “ behold I do set my bow 
in the clouds, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth,” have led some to suppose that the bow was 
created at this time and for this very purpose: but they do not 
necessarily imply this narrow construction. It is quite probable 
that the Rainbow had always appeared, under the same combina- 
tion of circumstances, that we behold in our own time; but it pleas- 
ed the Almighty to point to it, on this occasion, as the sign or 
memorial of a promise. Others have said that though it had 
rained before the deluge, the same superintending providence 
which caused the Rainbow to appear as a pledge of his promise, 
might have prevented the concurrence of such circumstances, in 
the time of rain, as were essentially necessary to form a bow.— 
{t might have rained when the sun was set,—or when that lumi- 
nary was more than 54 degrees high, when no bow could be seen, 
and the rain might continue between the spectator and the sun,— 
or in apy other direction, but that of an opposition to the sun.* 

* See Ewing’s lectures, on Philosophy, p. 306. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
“ From my house, (if I had it,) the sixth of July.” 


Mr. O_pscnoot— 
A diverting anecdote about a southern gentleman who is 
coming to these farts to look for a wife, has been merrily running 
VOL. IV. 31 
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434 MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


the rounds of our newspapers, under the odd title of small-talk.* 
This is what the lawyers call a misnomer, as I am very sure that 
s0 uncommon an occurrence as that of a bachelor. of West river, 
“turning husband,” must have made a great talk among the 
good people of that neighbourhood! Why he should leave his 
native fields on such an errand, I know not. On the banks of 
that wizard stream, there are jewels that the world could not buy, 
anda man might well say with Claudio inthe play,“ I would 
scarce trust myself, though I had sworn the contrary, if Here 
would be my wife.” But pray Mr. Oldschool, who is this gen- 
tleman who has resolved that the maidens of West river shall not 
see “a bachelor of three score” in him; but is willing “ to thrust 
his neck into a yoke and wear the print of it?” How shall our 
Green-mountain girls and curd-pressers of Cheshire, recognize 
this “ Caelebs, in search of a wife;”—this “ Monsieur Love,’’ who 
has slung Cupid’s quiver over his shoulders, and is coming 
from the tobacco fields of Maryland to the onion patches of New 


* The following is the paragraph, to which our correspondent refers. 
If our young traveller is not afraid of being led bythe nose in this perilous 
adventure, we would recommend to him, Dr. Morse’s Gazetteer. In this 
work he will read of a place which, although it does not overflow with 
milk and honey, is described by the Doctor as famous for fine girls; and a 
lover who has got his apparel together, and new ribbands to his pumps,—we 
infer from the same authority, may find a Thisbe, without submitting to the 
earnest injunction of Bully Bottom, the weaver.—See Mids. Night Dream, 
a. 4, sc. 2.—En. P. F. 


SMALL TALK. 


LOOK OUT GIRLS-~A MARKET FORA DAIRY WOMAN. 


An opulent planter on the banks of the West-River, near Annapolis. 
Maryland, requested a traveller from this vicinity to send him a good dairy 
woman—gravely observing, that he would give a thousand dollars fora 
girl who could make good cheese. The traveller replied, that we did not 
sell that kind of stock in New England. The old man concluded, by his 
advice, to send his son to get him a New England wife, and the young man 
is directed to choose his wife by tasting her cheese.—So, /ook out gurls 
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ingland?¢t “ Doth he brush his hat o’mornings?” ‘ Hath any 
man seen him at the batber’s?”” “ Has he a good leg, and a good 
foot, and money enough in his purse?” Then he may match with 
his kindred, though Adam’s daughters are his sisters. He may 
dance the “ Scotch jig” of “ wooing, wedding, and repenting,” 
and not be awed from “ the career of his humour,” by ** quips, 
and sentences and paper bullets of the brain.” | 

For my single self, Mr. Oldschool, “ Ido much wonder that 
one man, seeing how much another man isa fool, when he dedi- 
cates his behaviours to love, will, after he hath laughed at such 
follies in others, become the argument of his own scorn by falling 
in love.” « May I,’—“ parcus cultor et infrequens,”—“ may I 
be so converted and see with these eyes? I cannot tell; I think not: 


I will not be sworn, but love may transform me into an oyster.”” — 
Surely my old friend, Benedict, is not about to“ seek a charm for 
the tooth-ache,” among the girls of New England, after“studying 


eigntor nine wise words” for the private ear of an “ old seignor.” 


It cannot be so;—*“ he hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, 
and the little hang-man dare not shoot at him.” If, however, he 
has set out on this adventure, I hope he will not return “ unkis- 
“live in his 


3 


sed;”—* let him erect his own tomb ere he dies;’ 
mistress’ heart, die in her lap, and be buried in her eyes.” Man 
is a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion.” 

Wishing you, Mr. Oldschool, /ealth, Aappiness and Aonour. 


’ 


f am,—neither “ a hawk, a Aorse or a Ausband,” out * the letter 


- 


that begins them all—.. Hu” 
Boston. %1 


+t The dowry of a New England wife is made from the profits of an 
onion patch, which is assigned to her for that purpose, and is cultivated 
by herown hands. Hence, that part of the farmis always found to be in 
the finest order.—Sve Travels in the United States, by Davis, Ash, Wells, 
Ke. Ep. P. F. 
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POETRY. 


PARADISE AND THE PERI.—F rom Lalla Rookh. By Thoras 
Moore, Esq. 


ONE morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate; 
And as she listen’d to the Springs 
Of Life within, like music flowing; 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place! 


“ How happy,” exclaim’d this child of air, 
“ Are the holy Spirits who wander there, 
* Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall; 
“ Though mine are the gardens of earth and 
sea 
* And the stars themselves have flowers forme, 
* One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them 
all! 
we Though sunny the Lake of cool Cashmere, 
“ With its plane-tree Isle reftected clear, (*) 
“ And sweetly the founts of that Valley falls 
“ Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 
“And the golden floods that thitherward 
stray, (tT) 
* Yet—oh ’tis only the Blest can say 
“ How the waters of Heaven outshine them al]! 


“ Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
* From world to luminous world, as far 

“ As the universe spreads its flaming wall; 
“ ‘Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
“ And multiply each through endless years, 
“One minute of Heaven is worth them all!” 


The glorious Angel, who was keeping 
The gates of light, beheld her weeping, 
And, as she nearer drew and Jisten’d 
‘Yo her sad song, a tear-drop glisten’d 
Within his eye-lids, like the spray — 
From Eden’s tountain, when it lies 
On the blue flow’r, which—Bramins say~ 
Blooms no where but in Paradise! 
“ Nymph of a fair, but erring line!” 
Gently he said—* One hope is thine. 
* *Tis written jn the Book of Fate, 
* The Peri yet may be forgiven 
** Who brings to this Eternal Gate 
“ The Gift that is most dear to Heaven! 
* Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin; 
“ "Tis sweet to let the Pardon’d in!” 


Rapidly as comets run 
To th’ embraces of the Sun:— 
Fleeter than the starry brands, 
Flung at night from angel hands ({) 
At those dark and daring sprites, 
Who would climb th’ empyreal heights, 
Down the blue vault the Peri flies 
And, lighted earthward by a glance 


(*) “ Numerous sinall islands emerge from 
the Lake of Cashmere. One is called Char 
Chenaur, from the plane-trees upon it.”—Tors- 
rer. 

(t+) “ The Altan Kol, or Golden River of Ti- 
bet, which runs into the Lakes of Sin-hu-say, 
has abundance of gold in its sands, which em- 
ploys the inhabitants all the summer in gath- 
ering it-’—Description of Tibet in Pinkerton. 

(t) * The Mahometans suppose that falling 
stars are the fircbrands wherewith the good an- 
gcls drive away the bad, when they approach 
too near the empyreum or verge of the Hea- 
vens-"-- Fryer. 





T hat just then broke from morning’s eyes, 
Hung hovering o’er our world’s expanse. 


But whither shall the Spirit go 

To find this gift for heav’n?—* I know 

“ ‘The wealth,” she cries “ of every urn, 

* In which unnumber'd rubies burn, 

“ Beneath the pillars of Chilminar;,(4) 

“* I know where the Isles of Perfume are 

“ Many a fathom down in the sea, 

“ ‘To the south of sun-bright Araby; (|!) 

“ I know too where the Genii hid 

“ = eld cup of their king Jamshid, (4) 

“ With Life’s elixir sparkling high— 

“ But gifts like these are not for the sky, 

“ Where was there ever a gem that shone 

“ Like the steps of Alla’s wonderful Throne? 

“And the Drops of Life—oh! what would 
they be 

“ In the boundless deep of Eternity?” 


While thus she mus’d, her pinions fann‘d 
‘The air of that sweet Indian land, 

W hose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 
@’er coral banks and amber beds; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem; 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides; 
Whose sandal groves, and bowers of spice 
Might bea Peri’s Paradise! 

But crimson now her nvers ran 

With human blood—the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers! 
Land of the Sun! what foot invades 
Thy Pagods and thy pillar’d shades— 

Thy cavern shrines, and Idol stones, 
Thy Monarchs and their thousand ‘Thrones? 
“lis He ot Gazna (**)—fierce in wrath 

He comes, and India’s diadems 
Lie scatter'd in his ruinous path.— 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 
Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and lov’d Sultana; (++) 

Maidens, within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughters. 
And choaks up with the glittering wrecks 

Of golden shrines the sacred waters! 


(§) The Forty Pillars; so the Persians call the 
ruins of Persepolis. It is imagined by them 
thatthis palace and the cdifices at Balbee, 
were built by Genii. for the purpose of hiding 
in their subterraneous caverns, immense trea- 
sures, which still remain there.~D’ Herbelor. 
Valney. 

(i) “* The Isles of Panchaia.” 

(4) “ The cup of Jamshid, discovered, they 
say, when digging for the foundations of Per- 
sepolis.”—Richardson, 

(**) Mahmoud of Gazna, or Ghizni, who 
conquered India im the beginging of the Lith 
century.—v. his History in Dow and Sir J. Mal- 
colm. 

(tt) “ It is reported that the hunting equi- 
page of the Sultan Mahmoud was so magnifi- 
cent, that he kept 400 grey hounds and blood 
hounds, each of which wore a collar set with 
Jewels, and « covering edged with gold and 
pearls."—Universal History, vol. iii- 
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)\ownward the Peri turns her gaze, 
roe through the w ar-field’s bloody haze 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river— 
the red blade broken in his hand 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 
“Live.” said the Conqueror, “ live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear!” 
Silent that youthful warrior stood— 
Silent he pointed to the flood, 
All crimson with his country’s blood, 
‘Then sent his last remaining dart, 
For answer, to the Invader’s heart. 


False flew the shaft, though pointed well— 
The Tyrant liv’d, the Hero fell! 
Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay, 

And when the rush of war was past, 
Swildy descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the"last— 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed, _ 
elore its iree-born spirit fled! 


“ Be this,” she eried, as she wing’d her flight, 
~ My welcome gift at the Gates of Light. 
“ Phough foul are the drops that oft distil 
“ On the field of warfare, blood like this, 
“ kor Liberiy shed, so holy is, 
* It would not stain the purest rill 
“Phat sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss! 
“Oh! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 
“ A hoon, an offermg Heaven holds dear, 
“Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
* From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 
cause!” 
“ Sweet,” said the Angel, as she gave 
‘The gift into his radiant hand, 
“ Sweet is our welconie of the Brave 
“ Who die thus tor their native Land. 
* But see—alas! the erystal bar 
“ Of Eden moves not—holier far 
“ Than e’en this drop the boon must be, 
“ That opes the Gates of Heaven for thee.” 


Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 
Now among Afric’s Lunar Mountains. (*) 
Far to the South, the Peri lighted; 
And sleek’d her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth, 
Deep in those solitary woods, 
Where oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the eradile of their Nile, 
Aud hail the new-born Giant’s smile! (+) 
Thence, over Egypt’s palmy groves, 
Her grots, and sepu chres of Kings (}) 
Phe exil’d Spirit sighing roves, 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta’s vale ({)—now loves 
To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelbearis that break 
he azure calm of Meeris’ Lake (||) 
Iwasa fair scene—a Land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold! 


(*) The Mountains of the Moon, or the Mon- 
tes Lune of antiquity, at the foot of which the 
Nile is supposed tu arise.—Bruce. 

(t) The Nile, which the Abyssinians know 
by the names of Abey and Alawy or the Giant. 
—Asiat. Research. vol, i. p. 387. 

({) V. Perry’s Vieygof the Levant for an ac- 
count of the sepuleiifes in Upper ‘Thebes, and 
the numberless grots, cove all over with 
Ecrogiy pees in the mountains of Upper 

‘ypt. 

(9) The orchards of Rosetta are filled with 
turde-doves-—Sonnini. 
ul |) Savary mentions the pelicans upon Lake 

(Pris 


Who could have thought, that saw this night 
Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heav’n’s serenest light;— 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-erown'd heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds: (4) 
Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake , 
That they may rise more fresh and bright, 
When their beloved Sun’s awake;— 
Those ruin’d shrines and towers that seem 
The relies of a splendid dream; 
Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lap-wing’s cry is heard, 
Nought seen but (when the shadows flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-wing’d Sultana (7) sitting 
Upon a column motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird!— 
Who could have thought, that there, e’en there. 
Amid those scenes so still and fair, 
‘The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlicr blast, 
More mortal far than ever came 
From the red Desert’s sands of flame! 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touch’d By his wing, 
Like plants, where the Simoom hath past, 
At once fails black and withering! 
The sun went down on many a brow, 
Which, full of bloom and freshness then, 
Is rankling in the pest-house now, 
And ne’er will feel that sun again! 
And oh! to see th’ unburied heaps 
On which the lonely moonlight sleeps— 
The very vultures turn away, 
And sicken at so foul a prey! 
Only the fierce hyzna stalks (tt) 
Throughout the city’s desolate walks * 
At midnight, and his carnage plies— 
Wo tothe halfdead wretch, who meets 
The glaring of those large blue eyes (|\|\) 
Amid the darkness of the streets! 


* Poor race of Men!” said the pitying Spivric, 
“ Dearly ye pay for your prima) Fall— 
“ Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
* ey trail of the Serpent is over them 
a $93 
She -wept—the air grew pure and clear 
Around her, as the bright drops ran; 
For there’s a magie in each tear 
Such kindly spirits weep for man! 


Just then beneath some orange trees, 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free, 
Like age at play with infaney— 
Beneath that fresh and springing bower 
Close by the Lake, she heard the moan 
Of one who. at this silent hour 
Had thither stol’n to die alone. 


(¢) The superb date-tree, whose head lan- 
guidly reclines, like that of a handsome woman 
overcome with nen oS Dafard et Hadad. 

(tt) That beautiful bird, with plumage of the 
finest shining blue, with purple beak and legs, 
the natural and living ornament of the temples 
and palaces of the Greeks and Romans, which 
from the stateliness of its port, as well as the 
brilliancy of its colours, has obtained the title 
of Sultana.—Sonnini. 

(+t) Jackson speaking of the plague that oc- 
curred in West Barbary, when he was there, 
suys, “ The birds of the air fled away from the 
abodes of men. The hyznas, on the contrary, 
visited the cemeteries,” &c. 

(Wi) Bruce. 
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One who in. life, where’er be mov'd, 
Drew after him the hearts of many; 
Yet now, as though he ne’r were lov’d, 
Dies here unseen, unwept by any! 
None to watch near him—none to deke 
The tire that in his bosom lies 
With e’en a sprinkle from that Lake, 
Which shines so coul before his eyes. 
No voice, well-known through many a day, 
‘Yo speak the last, the parting word, 
Which, when all other sounds decay, 
Is still like distant music heard. 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude worid, when all is o’er, 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown Dark. 


Deserted youth! one thought alone 
Shed joy around his soul in death— 
That she, whom he for years had known 
And low’d, and might have call’d bis own, 
Was safe from this foul midnignt’s breath;— 
Safe in her father’s princely halls, 
Where the cool airs trom fountain falls, 
Freshly perfuin’d by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India’s land, 
Were pure as she whose brow they fann‘d. 


But see,—who yonder comes by stealth, 
This melanchely bower to seek, 
Like a young envoy, sent by Health, 
With rosy gifts upon her cheek? 
°Tis she—far off, through moonlight dim, 
He knew his own betrothed bride, 
She, who would rather die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside!— 
Her arms are round her lover now, 
His livid cheek to hers she presses, 
Aud dips, to bind his burning brow, 
In the cool lake her lousen’d tresses. 
Ah! once, how little did he think 
An hour would come, when he should shrink 
With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle arms, Uiat were to him 
Holy as is the cradling piace 
Of Eden’s infant cherabim! 
And now he yields—now turns away, 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in those proif rd lips alone— 
Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never until that instant came 
Near his unask‘d or without shame, 


* Oh! let me only breathe the air, 


* The blessed air, that’s breath’d by thee; 


“ And, whether on its wings it bear 


* Healing or death, *tis sweet to me! 
*"Phere—drink my tears, while yet they fall— 
* Would thet my besom’s blood were balm, 
* And well thou know’st, I’d shed it all, 
“ To give thy brow one minute’s caim. 
Nay, turn not froin ne that dear face— 
“ Am I not thine—thy own lov’d bride— 
The one, the chosen one, whose place, 
* In life or death is by thy sidc! 
* 'Think’st thou that she, whose only light, 
“In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
** Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 
“ That must be hers, when thou art gone? 


© 
- 


* That I can live, and let thee go, 


“ Who art my life itself? No, no, 

** When the stein dies, the leaf that grew 
* Out of its heart must perish tuo! 

“ ‘Then turn to me, my own love. turn, 
* Before like thee { fade and burn; 

“ Cling to these yet cool lips, aud share 
** The last pure life that Jingers there!” 
She fails, she sinks; as dies the lamp 

fn charnel airs or cavern-damp, 

So quickly do his baleful sighs 

Quench all the sweet light of her eves! 


One struggle; and his pain is past; 
Her lover is no longer living! 

One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 
Long kiss, which she expires in giving! 


“ Sleep,” said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul, 
As true as e’er warm’'d a woman’s breast; 

** Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 

“ In balinier airs than ever yet stirr’d 

* Th’ enchanted pile of that holy bird, 

* Who sings at the last his own death lay,(1) 
“ And in music and perfume dies away!” 


Thus saying, from her lips she spread 
Unearthly breathings through the place, 

And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 
Such lustre o’er each paly face, 

That like two lovely saints they seem’d 
Upon the eve of dooms-lay taken 

From their dim graves, in odour sleeping; 
While that benevolent Peri beam’d 

Like their good angel, calmly keeping 


Watch o’er them, ull their souls would waken' 


But morn is blushing in the sky; 

Again the Peri soars above, ; 
Bearing to heav’n thai precious sigh 

Of pure, self-sacificing love. 
High throbb’d her heart, with hope elate 

Lhe Klysian palm she soon will win, 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 

Smil’d as she gave that offermg in; 
And she already hears the trees 

Of Eden, with their crystal bells 
Ringing in that ambrosial breeze 

hat from the Vhrone of Alla swells; 

And she can see the starry bow!s 

That he around that lucid lake, 
Upon whose banks admitted Souls 

‘Lheir first sweet draught of glory take!(2} 


But ah! e’en Peri’s hopes are vain— 
Aguin the Fates torbade, again 
‘The immortal barrier clos’d—* not yet” 
The Angel said, as, with regret, 
He shut from her that glimpse of glory— 
* rue was the maiden, and her story, 
“ Written in light o’er Ajla’s head, 
“ By seraph eyes shall long be read. 
“* But Peri, see—the erystal ber 
* Of Eden moves not—holicr far 
* Than cen this sigh the boon must be 
*“Lhat opes the Gates ot Heav'n for thee.” 
Now, upon Syria’s land of roses(3) 
Softly the light of Eve reposes, 
Aad, like a giory,the broad sun 
Hangs over saucted Lebanon, 
Whose heed in wintry grandeur towers, 
Aud whitens with etcrnal sleet, 
Winle summer in a vale of flowers 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 


(1) In the East, they suppose the Phoenix tw 
have fifty orifices in his bili, which are com 
tuipued to his tail: and that, after living one 
thousand years, he builds himself a funeral 
pile, sings a melodious air of ditierent harmo- 
nies through Ins fifty organ-pipes, flaps his 
Wings with a velocity wich sets fire to the 
wood, and consumes himselt:”"— Richardson. 

(2)“On the shores of a quadrangular lake 
stand a thousand Po es of’ stars, out o! 
which souls predestinedYo enjoy felicity drink 
the crystal wave.—From Chateaubriand’s De- 
scription of the “tlahometan Paradise, in_ his 
Beauties of Christianity. : 

(3) Richardson thinks that Syria had its name 
froni Suri, a beautiful and delicate species ot 
rose, for which that country, has been always 
famous;—hence, Suristan, the Land of Roses 
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so one, who look’d from upper air 

O’er all the enchanted regions there, 

How beauteous must have been the glow, 

The life, the sparkling from below! 

Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 

of golden melons on their banks, 

More golden where the sun-light falls; 

Gay lizards, glittering on the walls(4) 

Of ruin’d shrines, busy and bright 

As they were all alive with light; 

And vet more splendid, numerous flocks 

of pigeons, setthng on the rocks, 

With their rich restless wings, that gleam 

Variously in the crimson beam 

Of the warm west, as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mine or made 

Of tearless rainbows, such as span 

The unclouded skies of Peristan! 

And then—the mingling sounds that come, 

Of shepherds’ ancient reed(5), with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 
Banquetting through the flowery vales;— 

And Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods so full of nightingales! 


But nought ean charm the luckless Peri; 
Her soul is sad—her wine are weary— 
Joviless she sees the sun look down 
On that great Temple, once his own (6) 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials, which the wizard Time, 
Had rais’d to count his ages by! 


Yet haply there may lie conceal’d 
Beneath those Chambers of the Sun, 
Some amulet of gems, anneal’d 
In upper fires, some tablet seal’d 
With the Great Name of Solomon, 
Which, spell’d by her illumin’d eyes, 
May teach her where, beneath the moon, 
In earth or ocean lies the boon, 
‘The charm, that can restore so soon, 
An erring Spirit to the skies! 


Cheer’d by this hope she bends her thither;— 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even 

In the rich West began to wither:— 

When, o'er the vale of Balbeck winging 
Slowly, she sees a child at play, 

Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and us wild as they; 

Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 

The beautiful blue damsel flies,(7) 

That flutter’d round the jasmine stems, 

Like winged flowers or frag ‘ms:— 

And, near the boy, who tir’d with play 

Now nestling’ mid the roses lay, 

She saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 

Of a small immaret’s rustie fount 
Impatient fling kins down to drink. 

Then swift his haggard brow he turn’d 

__ to the fair child, who fearless sat, 

Though never yet hath day-beam burn’d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that— 


(4) The number of lizards I saw one day in 
the great court of the Temple of the sun at Bal- 
bec, amounted to many thousands; the ground, the 
walls and stones of the ruined buildings, were co- 
vered with them.” —HPuce. 

_ (5) The Syrinx or Pan’s pipe is still a pastoral 
imstrument in Syrin—Ruael 

(6) The Temple of the Sun at Balbec. 

(7) “ You behold there a considerabie number of 
@ remarkable species of beautiful insect$ the ele- 
gance of whose appearance and their attire pro- 
cured for them the name of Damsels.”—Sonnini. 


POETRY. 


Sullenly fierce—a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clonds, of gloom and fire? 
In which the Peri’s eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 
The ruin’d maid—the shrine profan‘d— 
Oaths broken—and the threshold stain’d 
With blood of guests!—there wntten all, 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen, 

Ere Mercy weeps them out again! 


Yet tranquil now that man of crime, 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften’d his spirit,) look’d and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant’s play:— 
Thotgh still, whene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
‘Through some impure and godless rite, 
Encounter morning's glorious rays. 


But hark! the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of day-light sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air, 

From Syria’s thousand minarets! 
‘The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south. 
Lisping th’ eternal name of God 

rom purity’s own cherub mouth, 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like astray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking tor its home again! 
Oh “twas a sight—that Heav’n—that Child— 
A scene, which might have well beguil’d 
E’en haughty Eblis of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone by! 


And how felt Ae, the wretched man 
Reclining there—while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 
Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 
“ There was a time,” he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones—* thou blessed child! 
“ When young and haply pure as thou, 
“I look’d and pray’d like thee—but now—" 
He hnng his head—each nebler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—he wept! 


Blest tears of soul-felt penitence! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 


“ There’s a drop,” said the Peri, “that down 
“from the moon 
“ Falls through the withering airs of June 
“ Upon Egypt’s land, (8) of so healing a power 
* So balmy a virtue, that e’en in the hour 
“ That drop descends, contagion dies, 
“ And health reanimates earth and skies! 
“ Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 
“ The precious tears of repentance fall? 
” Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 
“ One heavenly drop hath dispell’d them all! 
And now—behold him kneeling there 
By the child’s side in humble prayer, 


(8) The Nucta, or Miraculous Drop, which 
falls in Egypt precisely on St. John’s day, in 
June, and is supposed to have the effect of stop 
ping the plague. 
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4.40 POETRY. 


While the same sun-beam shines upon 

The guilty and the guiltless one, 

And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven! 


*Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they linger’d yet, 
There fell a hght, more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek: 
To mertal eye this light might seem 
A northern Rash or meteor beam— 
But well th’ enraptur’d Peri knew 
>T was a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven’s gate to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near! 


“ Joy, joy for ever! my task is done— 
“ The Gates are pass’d,and Heaven is won! 
“Oh! am [ not happy! I am, I am— 
* lo thee, sweet Eden! how dark and sad 
‘ Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam,9) 
And the fragrant bowers of Amberabad! 


(9) The Country of Delight, the name ofa 
Province in the kingdom of Jinnistan, or Fairy 
Land, the capital of which is called the city of 


* Farewell, ye odours of Earth, that die, 
“ Passing away like a lover’s sigh;— 

** My feast is now of the ‘Tooba ‘l'ree,(1) 
“ Whose scent is the breath of Eternity! 


“Farewell Mi vanishing flowers, that shone 
“In my fairy wreath, so bright and brief,— 
“Oh what are the brightest that e’er have 

blown, 
“ve y) ote-tree, springing by Alla’s Throne, 
2 
“ Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf! 
** Joy, joy for ever!—my task isdone— 
“ The Gates are pass’d, and Heav’n is won!” 


Jewels. Amberaded is another of the cities of 
Jinnistan. 

(1) The tree Yooba, that stands in Paradise, 
in the palace of Mahomet.—vide Sale’s Prelim, 
Diss.—Touba, says D’Herbelot, signifies beati- 
tude, or eternal happiness. 

(2) Mahomet is described, in the 53d Chapter 
of the Koran, as having seen the Angel Gabriel 
“ by the lote-tree, beyond which there is no pas 
sing: near it is the Garden of Eternal Abode.” 
This tree, say the commentators, stands in the 
seventh Heaven, on the right hand of the 
Throne of God. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘I'he American Philosophical Society have in the press, another volumie. 
of those disquisitions which they have published under the singular title ot 
Transactions. The first five volumes being very scarce and difficult to be 
All the pa- 
pers in this volume, have been read before the society, and have been se- 
lected fur publication, by members appointed for that purpose. They will 
be found to be various in their subjects, and valuable in the augmentation 


procured, the present will be called the jirst of a new series. 


which they will bring to the domestic stock of science. 

Thomas R. Peters, Esq. of this city, is engaged in the compilation of 
Memoirs of the late Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne—one of the most gallant 
among those who achieved our revolution. These memoirs will be com- 
posed chiefly from papers, with which the author has been furnished by 
the son of the deceased; but as many documents and anecdotes, illustrative 
of the services and character of Gen. Wayne, may be preserved among 
Lis cotemporaries, it is hoped that they may be freely contributed to Mr. 
Peters; that he may complete the laudable task which he has undertaken, 
with justice to the subject and honour to himself. 

Mr. Harrison Hall, of Philadelphia, has in the press a new edition, 
with additions and improvements, of his Distiller, which will be published 
before Christmas. The rapid sale of the last edition, and the opinions 
which have been publickly expressed, concerning the merits of this prac- 
tical treatise, fully authorise us to announce it as the standard book, on 
the subject of which it treats. 








